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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 


From Jan. 26th to Feb. 25th 1813, 
" in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1813. 
Jan. 


28 


OS MAID to 


Barom. 


30.54 
30.53 
30.52 
30.53 
30.51 
30.5 
30.32 
30.42 
30.42 
30.41 
30. 
29.7 
29.65 
29.32 
29.3 
29.74 
30. 
29.6 
29.21 
29.1 
29.1 
29.31 
29.31 
28.91 


| 29.8 


29.52 
29.33 
29.11 
29.7 
30.11 
29.9 


March 11. Ceurt of Session rises. 


M. 
30 
27 
32 
36 
30 
40 
36 
34 
35 
39 
38 
39 
39 
49 
38 
54 
38 
45 
39 
39 
40) 
38 
41 
40 
40 
38 
45 
47 
38 
37 
36 


Thermom, 


N. 
38 
38 
40 
42 
38 
45 
42 
43 
45 
40 
45 
42 
41 

50 
41 

45 
48 
50 
49 
46 
45 
47 
45 
46 
44 
49 
48 
45 
42 
47 
47 


Rain. 
I. P. 


‘Weather. 


Clear 


Showers 
Clear 
Rain 


‘Rain 


Clear 


Showers 
Rain 


Showers 
Clear 


Rain 


Clear 


Quantity of .36 


17. St Patriek’s day. 


28. Day and night equal. 


High Water at Leith for 
March 1813. 


Days. Morn. | Even 

H. H. 
M. 1] 1 #19; 1 4! 
Tv. 2] 2 2 
W. 31 2 42| 3 4 
Th, 4] 3 23) 3 44 
Fr. 5) 4 4] & 25 
Sa. 6] 4 451 5 5 
Su. 7] 5. 26} 5 50 
M. 8] 6 15] 6 40 
Tu. 9| 7 10] 7 44 
W. 10] 8 20); 9 
Th. 11] 9 48]10 53 
Fr. 12}11 1)}11 48 
Sa. O 17 
Su. 14} 0 42] 1 4 
M. 1 25{ 1 44 
Tu. 16} 2 2] 2 17 
W. 17) 2 34) 2 Si 
Th. 185} 3 8] 3 19 
Fr. 19} 3 35] 3 49 
Sa. 20} 4 5] 4 20 
Su. 21} 4 83) 4 45 
M. 22} 5 6| 5 2 
Tu. 23) 5 4381 6 5 
W. 24) °6 271 6 5t 
Th. 25] 7 26] 8 
Fr. 26] 8 50} 9 44 
Sa. 271/10 17110 54 
Su. 28/11 57 
M. 0 26 
Th. 30] 0 50} 1 16 
W. 31} 1 1 56 


MOON’s PHASES 
For Marcu 1813, 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
DH. M 
New Moon 2 9 29 even. 
First Quart. 9. 1 41 after. 
Full Moon 17. 44 midnt. 
Last Quart. 25. 4 39 morn. 
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Sots Magasine, 


AND 


EDINBURGH LITERARY MISCELLANY, 
| For FEBRUARY 1813. 


Description of CULZEAN CASTLE. 


ULzean CASTLE, the seat of the 
Earl of Cassilis, is a very fine edi- 
fice, built, inthe castellated form, about 
the year 1770. Its situation is very 
commanding, upon the brink of a 
rock, which rises perpendicularly to 


_the height of 120 feet from the level 


of the sea. It enjoys an uncommon- 


_ ly fine view over the firth of Clyde, 


and the surrounding coasts and islands, 
The interior is finished in a style su- 
perior to any house then in Ayrshire, 
and is every way calculated to repre- 
sent the dignity of the noble house to 
which it belongs. 


Observations suggested by the LATE 
FIRE, in the HIGH STREET of EDIN- 
BURGH. 


(TO THE EDITOR.) 
Sir, 
HE alarming and dreadful fire, 
which broke out in this city on 
the evening of the 14th instant, is an 
event which cannot but give rise to the 


most serious reflections. I was present 
while the conflagration was at its 


height, and had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the variousmethods which were 
employed for arresting its progress. — 


Every exertion was shewn by the 


great mass of individuals who were 
present at that awful scene. At 
the same time, my duty to the public 
compels me to state, through the me- 
dium of your Miscellany, that there 
was blame somewhere, and that the 
success of these exertions did not cor- 
respond with the means which were 
at command. In all the operations 
carried on, there appeared a want of 
arrangement and judgement. The 
alarm was given with premptitude, 
and fire engines, to the number of 
fourteen, were speedily assembled. 
But, in the first place, there was 2 
want of water; and when this was to 
a certain degree removed, much of it 


was lost, and great obstruction occa~. 
sioned, by the manner in which it 


was conveyed to the engines. Instead 
of the people employed being formed 
into two lines, one of which carried 
the water, and the other brought back 
the empty buckets, 2 promiscuous 
crowd, of all ages, ran back and for- 
ward, goniusedly obstructing and en- 
cumbering each other : the supply was 
thus very irregular. Again, it was 

apparent. 
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$4. Observations on the Late Fire in Edinburgh. 


apparent to every person present, that 
only one or two of the engines had 
sufficient power to throw the water to 
such a height as to be capable of ac- 
ting with any effect : from one in par- 
ticular, it did net even reach the walls. 


Care should have been taken to supply, 


in the first place, the powerful and ef- 
fective engines; on the contrary, 
the water being promiscuously distri- 
buted thro’ the whole, a great propor- 
tion was rendered useless. 

It cannot be denied, also, that there 
appeared a great want of knowledge 
and experience on the part of the fire- 
men. Fire, we are happy to say, sel- 
dom commits such ravages in this 
city : but the Insurance offices are not 
therefore dispensed from the obliga- 
tion of providing men, duly qualified, 
to act their part on such an awful oc- 
casion. Of this deficiency, no strong- 
er proof can be given, than that, at 
two o’clock in the morning, imagin- 
ing the flames completely got under, 
they allowed a number of fire engines 
to go away, and also the military and 
Constables to return home. It soon 
appeared how completely they were 
deceived: at four, the fire broke out 
afresh ; and, little assistance being at 
hand, raged with all its original fury ; 
nor was it finally subdued till eight 

_ the following morning. 

We trust that, in making these 
remarks, we shall not be suspected of 
a desire to throw blame upon any in- 
dividual or classof men. Every one 
present, we are convineed,was actuated 
by no other desire than that of doing 
whatever seemed most effectual to 
stop the progress of this calamity. 
We only mean, from the experience 
now afforded, to deduce the most ef- 
ficacious means of providing hereaf- 
ter against a sunilar emergency. The 
primary object is to secure, at once, 
an adequate supply of water. ‘This 
may be accomplished by alarge lead- 
ing pipe, through which a great body 
of that element may be instantly con- 


veyed to the post of danger. Fires 


plugs should also be placed at conve- 

nient distances; and there should 

always be small pipes in readiness 

to fix upon the mouth of the plug- 

holes. ‘The best mode of conveying 

the water from these pipes, where the 

distance is small, and no obstacale in | 
the way,is by wooden spouts: if 

otherwise, by a double row of buck- 

ets, as above recommended. 

A mixture of mud, alum, or salt in 
the water, has been found to produce 
the best effects in quenching the flames, 
A supply of one or other of these sub- 
stances might be kept constantly in 
readiness at a very moderate expense. 

The Magistrates, in order to animate 
the zeal of the people on such occasions, 
give areward of Is. to every person who 
should bring a bucket to the Council 
Chamber next day. This produced a 
bad effect ; for when, at two o’clock, 
the fire was believed to be extinguish- 
ed, most of those who had buckets 
carried them away ; and when it broke 
out anew, there were few to be pro- 
cured, 

Thus, Sir, I have troubled you 
with a few remarks, not certainly 
with any wish to injure the feelings 
of individuals, but merely in the hope 
that they may be of some use to my 
fellow-citizens, and may, on a future 
emergency, point out the means of 
preventing those extensive ravages 
which have been committed on the 
present occasion. 


Iam, &c. 
Civils. 


Edinburgh, 18th Feb. 1813. 


Statistical View of the County of 


Renfrew. 


in squate miles, 241 
——- in English acres, 154,182 
in Scots ACIS, 122,646 


2,234 
Cattle, youngand old, about 10,000 
Sheep, 10,000 
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Value of live stock, about... £. i 85,000 
Valued rent, 1 


Real rent ia 1795, exclu- 


sive of houses, 


Real rent in 1811, exclu- | 
sive of houses, 
Proprietors from £.100 to 
£.6232 Scots of valued 
TET $l 


Proprietors from £.10 to 


£.100 269 
Small ditto, or feuars under 
£.10 100 
Inhabitants in 26,645 
in 1791 62,245 
Inhabitantsin1 831, 91,624 
Number of seamen 
in 1Si1 4,983 
96,607 
Increase from 1755 
to 1811, being 56 years, 69,962 
Inhabiting towns 
and villages, .....73,317 
the coun- 
19,907 
Seamen, 4,983 
Inhabitants in 1811 to 
every square mile,.......- 400§ 


English acres to each in- 

habitant, 12 
Public revenue from cus- | 
toms, excise,dic. yearly,£.1,250,000 
Revenues from turnpike 

£216,000 
Sums borrowed for roads 

and 10,000 
Sums expended on docks 

and harbours, inland na- 

vigations, new roads and 

bridges during the last 

five 215,000 
Yearly revenue from 

docks and harbours 

of Greenock and | 

Port Glasgow,.....£.6,731 3 6 


Ships. Tons. 
Registered ships and — 


vessels belonging to 
Greenock and Port- 
Glasgow, 533 67,859 


Statistical View of the Couniy of Renfrew. 


Vessels arriving at 
Glasgow,Greenock 
_ OnE 3308 226,837 
Value of imports of grain TA 
Cotton wool imported in ce 
Duties collected from that nie @ 
105,450 14 1 | 


Number of mills for cotton 

SPINNING, 41 
Present value of cotton yarn 

annually 
Number of 7,500 
Nuniber of bleachfields,.... 66 
Ministers’ stipends,... £.6361 13 10 
Average to each minister 

299 3 hE 


Enrolled 1,580 

Capital stock of poors? 

Annual income of the 


Average to 19 
Sums annually distributed 

to the poor and bestowed 

on Infirmaries, Hospitals, 

and Charitable institu- 

£.14,000. 
Schelars at public & 

private schools in 

great towns, and 

at private schools 

in country parishes, 7,000. 
Scholars at parochial 

schools in the 


740 
—— 7740 


— 


Salaries of schoolmas- 

ters of these paro- 

chial 4 
Their other emolu- 

MICNES, 440 0 0. 
Average income of 

each parish school- 

MASEL & 7 

The live stock in the county of 
Renfrew is not precisely known, nor 
can its value be easily ascertained. 


The number of horses is taken . 
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86 Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, &c. 


the account of assessed taxes, but it is 
probable that it is considerably below 
the truth. ‘he number of cattle and 
of sheep not having been given in the 
Statistical accounts of the county, 
even suins are here put down. | 

In caloulating the number of inha- 
bitants to every square mile, and the 
number of acres to each inhabitant, 
the seamen belonging to this county 
are taken into account. ‘The result 
is, that the degree of population in 
the counties of Renfrew and Edin- 
burgh is nearly equal; and these are 
the counties of Scotland by far the 
most populous in proportion to their 
extent. The calculation does not 
proceed on the supposition that the 
whole is to be confined to the lands in 
cultivation, which would have givena 
far higher result, butis applied to 
the whole of the county, including 
extensive uninhabited tracts. 

The public revenue collected with- 
in the county has been stated in 
this report at £.1,162,301. To this 
there may be added the sum arising 
from the distribution of stamps, and 
a further militia assessment of one 
shilling in the pound on assessed tax- 
es; so that the total revenue may be 
stated at near one million and a 
quarter per annum. 


The yearly revenues from toll bars 
have been stated in this report at 
£.10,300, but for the year commenc- 
ing May 1812 there has been a con- 
siderable increase of revenue on the 
different roads, ‘The toll on Inchin- 
nan bridge has been let at £.1215; 
and, as there is now (1812) the pros- 
pect that the exemption in favour of 
mail coaches will be discontinued, 
the amount of tolls may be estima- 
ted at £.16,000. 


The sums expended on new roads, 
and other public works in Renfrew- 


shire, during thel ast five years, 
are ; 


Paisley Canal £,90,000 
Docks and harbour of 


£.50,000 
Do. do. of Port- 

Glasgow, £.10,000 
Inchinnan £418,000 
Loch-Libo road from Glas- 

gow to £415,000 
Roads from Greenock to 

Kelly £.12,000 
Improvements on other 

£.10,000 
Deepening theriver Clyde, £.10,000 


£.215,000 
The total value of the imports of 


the county, of its manufactured pro- 
duce, and of its agricultural produce, 
it is net easy to ascertain. ‘The value 
of the grain imported may be accu- 
rately determined. The present value 
of cotton yarn spun at the mills in 
this shire has been calculated from 
communications made by the gentle- 
men concerned in that manufacture. 
The results are given in a table. 
But the amount in money, of the vari- 
ous products of manufactures so diver- 
sified and extended, and of a com- 
merce of such magnitude, is almost 
impossible to be determined With any 
degree of precision. 

The public, or established schools in 
great towns have been mentioned in 
this report. It must be observed that, 
not only in the great towns, but in 
almost every country parish, there 
are many schools besides the establi- 
shed or parochial school, and that the 
prebable number of scholars may be 
7000. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


Aris. 


NEW Mural Quadrant, of extra- 
ordinary precision, has been erect- 

ed by Mr Pond, in the Observatory at 
Greenwich ; and other new. instru- 
ments are preparing, most of the old 
| having 
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having been in use since the time of 
Dr Bradley. | 

It is ascertained that the principal 
difference between the water of the 
ocean and that of the Dead Sea, con- 
sists in the remarkable circumstance, 
that in the latter the earthy muri- 
ates, which give the water its great 
sharpness and bitterness, exceed the 
proportion of common salt 44 times ; 
while, on the contrary, the common 
salt exceeds the others nearly as much 
in the water of the ocean. 

The frequent accidents by fire in 
manufactories have excited the atten- 
tion df scientific men. By two pa- 
pers published on this subject, one in 
the New York Medical Repository, 
by Dr Seybert, and Dr Coxe, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, it appears that a 
multitude of substances are capable 
of spontaneous inflammation, and that 
others evolve gaseous fluids which 
suddenly inflame on the approach of 
fire. Among the articles mentioned 
by Dr Seybert are the following : 

Candle-wick made of hemp-yarn, 
accidentally impregnated with oil. 

Cotton goods on which linseed-oil 
had been spilt. 

Roasted bran in a linen cloth. 

Wet hay, corn, and madder ; espe- 
cially if any portion of iron should be 
intermixed. 

Sail-cloth, smeared with oil and 
ochre, 

New-cloth, and fire wood soot im- 
mersed in hemp-oil varnish. 

German lamp-black. . 

Vegetables boiled in oil or fat, and 
to themselves, after being pres- 
sed. 

Heaps of linen rags in paper mariu- 
factories, 

Pyrites, and cinders from the fur- 
naces of glass-works, when exposed to 
@ moist atmosphere. 

Cuttings of iron, which had been 
Previously immersed in water. 

Paint made of Derbyshire woad. 

Mr James Needham, (Islington, ) 
has invented a Portable Apparatus 


‘ing it off the frame. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, tc. ST 


for brewing Beer and Ale from Malt 
and Hops. This invention may be 
thus described : there is an iron frame 
supperted by iron legs, containing in 
the centre a fire-place, a door in front 
for supplying the fire, and, opposite, 
a neck projecting, on which is placed 
a funnel to convey the smoke where 
convenient. Above the fire-place is 
an iron rim with two handles for -re- 
moving the whole machine. This 
rim has a_ horizontal ledge fixed 
close to the circumference, a little 
below the top, on the inside, for the 
boiler to rest on. ‘The iron cylindri- 
cal boiler is tinned within: its bottom 
is a little convex within and concave 
without, with a discharging cock near 
the bottom, and two handles for tak- 
The contents 
of the boiler, when filled within two 
inches of the top, are about eighteen 
gallons to every bushel of malt con- 
tained in the cylinder. There is al- 
so an iron cylinder to be placed with- 
in the boiler, and ranging with the 
top of it, and to stand about three 
inches from the bottom of the boiler, 
having a horizontal projecting rim 
fixed to its bottom, and reaching to 
the circumference of the boiler,* but 
so as to admit of the cylinder passing 
easily in and out ; and to the extremi- 
ty of this rim, or a little within, un- 
derneath, is fixed a vertical rim, which 
when the cylinder is placed within, 
rests upon the bottom of the boiler: 
there are two handles at the top for 
lifting it out of the boiler. In the 
centre of this cylinder is a smaller 
cylinder without a bottom, fixed to 
the bottom of the large one; the 
whole tinned throughout, and the in- 
ner and outer cylinder and horizontal 
and vertical rims perforated with 
holes .,3,ths of an inch in diameter, 
and the bottom with holes 4th of an 
inch, or any less or greater magnitude, 
se that the malt does not fall through, 
nor the extraction be impeded ; and 
frem ths to an inch apart, or any less 
or greater distance, so that the ex- 

traction 
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88 Monthly Memoranda in Natural History, 


traction is not impeded. The relative 


dimensions of the cylinder to the 


boiler may be varied according to the 
proportion of malt and hops to the 
water. When it is intended to make 
about eighteen gallons of beer in two 
worts from one bushel of malt, and 
one pound of hops, the cylinder should 
be about {ths of the diameter of the 
boiler, and the inner cylinder about 
sisths of the diameter of the larger one. 
There is of course a cover for the cy- 
linder; there are also iron coolers, 
tinned within, with a plug-hole to let 
out the wort or liquor ; one cooler 
made to rest within the other, for con- 
venience of packing or putting away. 
They have each two iron shifting legs, 
which pass inside iron collars, fixed 
on the outside of the cooler, and have 
eyes at the top, for the convenience 
of lifting the cooler, which is made of 
sufficient length to admit the legs to 
lie within it when not in use. 

The method of brewing beer or ale 
with the apparatus is this; the ground 
malt is put intoa cylinder, not thecen- 
tre one, the hops in the space between 
the cylinder and the boiler, and cold 
water poured through the centre cy- 
linder till it just covers the surface of 
the malt. The fire being lighted, an 
increasing heat is applied, that it may 
boil in about four hours, and kept 
boiling an hour longer, and then 
drawn off into a cooler. If more 
worts are required, cold water is sup- 
plied as before, and brought up to the 
boiling heat, &c. When ihe extrac- 
tion is completed, the grains, hops, 
and cylinder, are taken out of the 
boiler, and the fire withdrawn ; and, 
as soon as the worts are sufficiently 
cooled, they may be returned into 
the boiler with yeast to ferment, in 
the usual manner of working a tun. 
—Mr Needham observes, That his 
apparatus is also applicable to the 
purpose of extracting the virtue of 
grain for wash, and vinegar; the pro- 
cess of which is the same as brewing 


beer, omitting only the hops. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural His. 
tory. 
FY“ BRUARY.—The whole month 
has been open and mild, though 
remarkable for strong gales of wind, 
chietly from the W. and S. W.,, and 
for sudden and extreme variations in 
the density of the atmosphere. 
Aboutthe 10th of the month, snow- 
dro: scame in flower in gardens ; these 
were followed by winter aconite and 
hepaticas on the 16th; and by the 
dog’s-tooth violet on the 22d. 
Sweet-scented Coltsfoot. — In the 
Botanic Garden this fine new plant 
has been in tlewer, since the end of 
December, in the open border, where 
it braved the severe frosts of January, 
It will doubtless prove a great acqui- 
sition to our gardens. It is not in- 
deed a shewy plant, the flower being 
not more ornamental than that of our 
native great coltsfoot or butterbur 
( Tusstlago petasites,) and being, like 
It, a filius-ante-fpatrem, or plant that 
produces its flower before the leat; 
but it appears at the most dead season 
of the year, when scarce another blos- 
som enlivens the border, and in rich 
fragrance it is second to none. Its 
odour strongly reminds one of bitter 
almonds, or it resembles that of the 
well-known Peruvian turnsole ( He/to- 
tropium Peruvianum,) which often 
perfumes hot-houses; and, like the 
turnsole, a single flower-stalk of the 
tussilago scents a room. It is indi- 
genous to the country around Naples, 
and was, it is believed, introduced into 
France, and first described, by Vil- 
lars. It was cultivated in the Parti- 
sian gardens for some years before it 
reached London, which was in 1810. 
Hitherto it has been chiefly treated 
as a green-house plant; and in the 
green-house it begins to flower in the 
end of November. It is figured in 
the $4th vol. of Dr Sims’s Botanical 
Magazine, t. 1388 ; and it is describ- 
ed by Willdenow, in his edition of 
the Species Plantarum, under the title 
of Tussilago fragrans, N. 
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General Description of the Empire of T. unkin. 89 


General Description and History of 
the Empire of TuNKIn. 


From Expose Statistique du Tunkin, de la Co- 
chinchine, &e. par M., de la Itissachere. 


empire is situated be- 

tween 9° and 25° north lat. and 
118° 50’ and 127° $0’ lon. from Fer- 
ro Island. It borders on China to 
the north; on China alse, and ths Sea 
of China, 2 part of which is the Gulph 
of Tung-quin, on the east. To the 
south, it has the same Sea of China, 
and tothe west, the kingdom of Siam. 
‘Tung-quin, the northern-most of its 
six subdivisions, lies between 17° to 
23° of lat. and the degrees of longitude 
abovementioned : having Cochin-Chi- 
na and Laos to the south, the pro- 
vince of Canton to the north, the 
same province of the Chinese Sea, 
here called the Bay of Tung-quin, to 
the east, and Laos and Lac-tho, and 
the Chinese provinces of Yun-an and 
Kuan-si to the west. Its capital, 
Which was formerly called Keeho, is 
now better known by the name of 
Bac-Kinkh*. ‘Towards China, a large 
tract of desert intervenes, together 
with a chain of mountains, through 
which there is only one passage, se- 
cured by a wall. Cochin-China, to- 
gether with Tsiompa and a part of 
Cambodia, presents an extensive range 
of coast, the land being no where 
more than 70, and in some places 
only 3 miles in breadth, and stretch- 
ing from the 17th to the $th degrees 
of N. lat. along the Sea of China. It 
18 subdivided into the higher, middle, 
and lower districts. —Of the first, 
Phu-Suan is the capital. Quin-hon, 
Qui-phu, and Say-gon are considera- 
ble towns in the other parts. A 
chain of mountains separates this 
country from Tung-quin, which, like 
that towards China, is pervious only 
in ene place, where a strong wall 


° Cacho, and Ke-Cio are the names we 
find in Tavernier, Dampier, and the ac- 
counts of the missionaries. 


Feb. 1813, 


likewise secures the pass. Tsiompa 
is a district engrafted in Cochin-China, 
and crosses it from Cambodia in the 
west tou the Sea eastward. It is a 
mountainous country, which inter- 
venes between the higher and middle 
Cochin-China, and is partly inhabited 
by savages. Cambodia lies between 
the 12th and 9th degrees of lat. [t 
is contiguous to Cochin-China and 
Tsiompa to the eastward, to Siam 
westward, to Laws in the north, and 
Cochin-China in the south. Laos 
and Lac-tho are inland provinces, ly- 
ing to the westward of Tung-quin and 
Cochin-China: the latter is the nor- 
thernmost. 

Both these districts, especially Lac- 
tho, though of no great dimensions, 
were heretofore dignified by the ap- 
pellation of Kingdoms *. 

Various chains of lofty mountains 
intersect this country. ‘The most 
considerable extends north and south, 
and divides Tung-quin and Coéhin- 
China from Lac-tho, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. Few countries, if any, have 
the advantage of so many, and some 
of them so considerable rivers; of 
which, above fifty in Tung-quin reach 
the Bay. One of the largest runs 
through Bac Kinh, to which place it 
is navigated by the Chinese Junks. 
The Cambodia tiver is larger and 
more navigable than the last men- 
tioned. Lac-tho and Laos have no 
rivers to boast of ; and hence no com- 
merce does, nor probably ever will 
extend to these regions. The Bay 
of Han or Thuron, well known by 
the description ef Sir Geo, Staunton, 
is allowed to be one of the best sta- 
tions for large ships in any part of 
the world. ‘The road of St Jaines, in 
lower Cochin-China, is inferior to 

that 


* Defective as the maps now extant of 
these countries undoubtedly are, we cannot 
help wishing that the author had indulged 
us with a slight sketch, -with such correc- 
tions as his information would enable hire 
to adopt. 
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that of Thuron, but is at this time 
mostly frequented by foreign vessels, 

The island of Bien-Son has a safe 
road open to the west-ward, Mée 
is a woody island, which affords good 
shelter. Among a number of islands 
off the south of Cocnin-China,, Pulo 
Condor is the only one that is mhabi- 
ted. 

Metecrology.--The greatest com- 
mendation is here bestowed on the 
climate of these and the adjacent 
countries: Qui n’a pas habiré ces 
charmantes contrées, qui ne s’y cst 
pas trouve au milieu des jardins cou- 
vérts d’orangers et d’arequiers, qui 
n’y a pas respiré au lever de l’aurore 
les premieres emanations de la nature 


-renaissante, ne peut avoir qu’une idée. 


imparfaite des sensations delicteuses 
dont nos organes sont susceptibles,’— 
‘The extremes of heat and cold are 
seldom felt by the inhabitants of these 
happy regions. 
the vieinity of the Sea, the number 
-of rivers and canals, the wide spread- 
Ing ir:igations indispensably necessary 
for the cultivation of rice, all contr!- 
bute to maintain a moderate tempera- 
ture, which, while it is graietul to the 
buman species, is singularly favoura- 
ble to vegetation. An uncommon 
suscentitility has been observed in 
the atmosphere of these countries. 
The miasmata emitted by certain dis- 
eases, the eilluvia of corpses, and 
various deletory exhalations, often 
contaminate the air to adegree which 
proves detrimental both to animal and 
vegetable life, tarnishes metals, and 
even blunts the edge of sharp tools. 

he seasons, which with us are held 
to have quarterly periods, are here of 
unequal duration. December and 
January are the anly winter months. 
Spring ts confined to the month of 
February, The summer lasts through 
the seven months from March to Sep. 
tember, and October and November 
are the regular autumnal monihs,— 
The summer heat is tempered by the 
rainy season from May to August. 


Periedical rains and 


The monsoons alternate in the north. 
east and south-west directions. The 
tides are irregular, and more slack 
than in Europe. The strongest are 
in November, December, and January; 
the least so in May, June, and July, 
‘Thunder storms are frequent and vio- 
Jent, but cause ne apprehensions, ‘The 
hurricanes, which are here called ‘ly- 
phons, eceur generally two or three 
times in the year, and are often de- 
structive. 

Geological view.—The eastern part 
of this country has an allivial appear- 
ance, and on many parts of thé coast 
of ‘Pung-quin there are manifest proofs 
of a retrocession of the Sea. “The na- 
ture of the soil, as in all large coun. 
tries, varies considerably, according 
to the hich, low, or sloping nature of 
the situation, Curious caverns, some 
cf them of great magnificence, are 
found in several of the mountains. 
‘The earth yields various metals, some 
gold and silver are found in the rivers 
and on the surface of the earth. Salt 
and salipetre abound, the former be- 
ing of a very good quality. The 
waters in the mountainous parts are 
hard, unpalatable, and generally un- 
wholesome. A peculiar kind of 
Worm rises in great multitudes out of 


the ground, after the periodical rains,. 


and the retreat of the waters subse- 
quent to the spring tides. 
Anthropology. Although it be 
generally allowed that mankind pro- 
cceds from one original stock, yet ac- 
curate physiologists have thought 
themselves authorized to distinguish 
the human race into’ five distinct 
species, viz. 1, the Caucasian ; 2. the 
Mogul Tartar; 3. the Ethiopian; 
4. the Malay; and 5. the American. 
The Tung-quinese are of the second 
species. ‘They have high check bores, 
a small noise, and little eyes sunk 
deep in the head. Their hair is long, 
lank, and black. ‘Their skin of a 
tawny olive colour; but those who are 
not habitually exposed to the sun and 
open air, are nearly of the complexion 
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of the southern Europeans. They 
stain their teeth black, and their lips 
ef a bright red, which, to those un- 
accustomed to such disguises, presents 
a ludicrous appearance. ‘The women 
are better featured than the men, and 
among those of Cochin-China, are 
many who may be considered as beau 
tics. Red hair is singularly disliked 
by them: strangers of that complex- 
ion, Whe happen to be chietly English, 
are by them, in derision, called Red 
heads, They are healthy, but less 
robust than Europeans. ‘They are 
not tall, but well proportioned. ‘They 
love good eating, but they do not 
coisume so much as we do. Ona 
journey, they will often fast 24 hours, 
and sometimes even two days, without 
fe ling any ill efiects from such long 
abstinence. ‘Chey allow themselves 
about 8 hours sleep—The women 
are thought to exceed the males in 
number, They are marriageable at 
the age of 12 or 13. Marriages are 
prolitic, twins are frequent, and bar- 


renness and miscatriages very rare. 


Among the few diseases they are: 


liable to, ophthalmia is most frequent ; 
fevers, dysenteries, and cutaneous 
eruptions also occur; but pleurisy, 
gout, gravel, or plague, are little 
known, ‘The small-pox sometimes 
proves very destructive ; the modes of 
mitigating its severity by inoculation 
or vaccine being unknown to them. 
Leprosy is often fatal ; venereal com- 
plaints are known, but are not severe. 
Chey have among them some of those 
anomalics which have lately appeared 
among us under the name of Albinos, 
They are long lived, there being, per- 
haps, no country where so many per- 
sons may be found who have reached 
their hundredth year. 
Population.— The modes of esti- 
mating the number of inhabitants, 
which, among the most civilized na- 
tions, are in general sufliciently inac- 
Curate, are in this country particular- 
ly erroneous,x—The empire is said to 
fontain 23 milliens of inhabitants, 
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whereof 18 millions are given to 
Tung quin, 1; millions to Cochin- 
China, 6 or 700,000 to Tsiompa, a 
million to Cambodia, and 6 or 700,000 
to Lac-tho. ‘The population of Laes 
is not mentioned. ‘The prevince of 
Xunam, in the centre of ‘long-quin, 
is the mest populous. Bac-Kinh is 
thought to contain about 40,000, and 
Phu-Xuan in Cochin-China, the re- 
sidence of the present emperor, be- 
tween 20 and 30,000 inhabitants. 
This being an agricultural country, 
the villages are more populous than 
the towns. Some of the former are 
said to contain upwards of $000 in- 
habitants. It is well ascertained, that 
if destructive events did not intervene, 
the population would increase rapid- 
ly, and such events have of late been 
frequent and fatal :—few live single, 
and illicit connections are not ire- 
quent. Men are very desirous of 
having large families, children being 
considered as profitable accessions. 
Many are willing to marry young 
women pregnant by other men, Eu- 
nuchs having lately been banished 
from court, their number is considera- 
bly diminished. Polygamy is indul- 
ged chiefly among the higher ranks. 
Arts and Manufactures, — As 
the Tung. quinese are urmacquainted 
with most of the ingenious contrivan- 
ces which facilitate and accelerate. 
niechanical operations in other coun- 


tries, we may well conclude, that the 


arts among these people and their 
neighbours, are comparatively in an 
imperfect state. ‘They are not yet 
acquainted with the structure of 
wind-mills, nor do they knew how to 
apply the effects of condensed vapour 


and the elasticity of air towards the« 


contrivance of fre and steam engines. 
They are unacquainted with the use 
of ovens, The consiruction of their 
dams and bridges is very defective. 


in general, from a consequence of ~ 


their inherent character, these people 
display far less imagination than sa- 


gacity : they have more aptitude for 
imitation 
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imitation than invention, therefore if 
a model be laid before them, they 
will copy it with sufficient dexteri- 
iy. 

‘ The advantages of the division of 
Jabour have not yet oceurred to them. 
Every family supplies its own domes- 
tic wants. ‘They have no bakers, 
and they still grind their corn by 
hand. Their implements are all de- 
fective, whieh, however, they supply 
in a great measure by dexterity. 
‘Their paper is made of the bark of 
various trees, which they macerate, 
and work into a paste, and having 
added some glue, spread it on the 
wire frame; the sheets are then dip- 
ped in alum water and dried. With 
jard and lamp-black they prepare a 
durable ink, and instead of pens they 
use hair pencils.—Silks and cottons 
are the manufactures in which their 
skill appears pre-eminent, and in 
which women are chietly employed : 
an example which it were well if 
Europe would imitate. They are 
not yet acquainted with the vitrifica- 
tion of sands and other silicious sub- 
stances. They have no clocks or 
watches, but such as are brought from 
Europe; and these, when out of or- 
der, they know not how to repair. 
The great impediment te the improve- 
ment of their arts and manufactures is 
the most inapelitic oppression of the 
government, which, whenever an ar- 
tist exceils in his profession, calls upon 
him to deliver gratuitously, a certain 
part of his work tothe emperor, the go- 
vernor of a prevince, or some manda- 
Tin. 

The fine Arts.—The author of this 
work edmiis, that although taste be 
founded on invariable rules, deriv- 
ed from the natare of our perceptions, 
and e@ due comparison of the effects 
produced upon them, yet the ineiden- 
tal varieties of climate, soil, deit, and 
government, but above all, the wealth 
or penury of individuals, may so in- 
fluence those perceptions as te produce 
eccming deviation in the superstruce 


ture; which, however, if rightly consi- 
dered, may still be reducible to the fun- 
damental principles of the theery.— 
With this prefatery reservation, the au- 
thor enters upon a detail of the state of 
music, eloquence, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and dancing, without 
being shackled by the trammels of 
system. 

Although the Tung-quinese have 
unquestionably very delicate ears, yet 
their muszc is as yet so defective, that 
it hardly deserves the name of an art, 
Se little do they seem to have cult 
vated harmony, that the voice is 
never accompanied by insiruments, 
but the two parts succeed each other 
alternately, The violin aad the guit- 
tar, each with only one string ; a fife, 
a hautboy, a cymbal, and a kind of 
drum, are their principal instruments. 
Noise is the great object of their per- 
formances, and the softer airs which 
we admire have no effect whatever 
upon them, They have no notation, 
and the musicians perform their parts 
extempore, without any preparation 
whatever. ‘here being no debating 
senate, no pulpit oratory, and no 
pleadings, the parties being called up- 
on to state their cases personally, it 
follows, that e/oguenee can meet with 
little encouragement among these peo- 
ple : nor are they at all susceptible of 
its persuasive impressions. The «f- 
fects of the modulations of the voice, 
which, with us, produce striking emo- 
tions, remain unperceived by them. 
Their actors have the reputation o! 
being the best in India ; but their ex- 
cellence eonsists chiefly in gesticula- 
tion, 

As to the faznting ; they are per- 
fect strangers to the rules of design, 
te perspective, and the chiaro-oscuro- 
Hence their delineations are more re- 
tmarkable for their deviation from, 
than their resemblance to nature. 
Engraving, except fer seals, is un- 
known among them. In one pro- 


vince, (Xu-thanh) a few families’ 


have addicted themselves to sculp- 
| ture : 
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ture: they carve animals in wood ; 
but so far from attempting to imitate 
nature, their endeavours seem to be to 
distort the beautiful forms they see 
daily before them. They seldom at- 
tempt to represent the human figure. 

Being strangers to the rutes of 
mensuration, none of them are eapa- 
ble of delineating a plan. Hence in 
some measure, and for want of taste 
and genius, are there no edifices in 
this country that bespeak*the least 
knowledge of the principles of archi- 
tecture, or taste for the application of 
any correct rules. The restrictions 
of government are likewise a bar to 
any progress in this art. ‘The emper- 
or’s palace at Phu-xuam, and the re- 
mains of his former residence at Bac- 
Kinh, bespeak a considerable degree 
of magnificence, but this is chietly 
the elect of territorial extent 5 the 
latter spreading over a space no less 
than 5 or 6 miles in circumference : 
—the habitation is a square building, 
two stories high ; a distinction reser- 
ved for the sovereign. ‘The Pagodas 
of Tung-quin are larger and mere 
magnificent than those of Cochin- 
China, Their public works, their 
harbours, bridges, roads, and canals, 
are all defective. “The part of the 
great wall which separates this ceun- 
iry from China, is 15 feet high, and 
about 20 in breadth ; itis built partly 
of stone and partly of earth, but so ill 
constructed as to require continual re- 
pairs. 

Dancing, in this country, is a 
mere profession, and by no means a 
mode of social recreation. ‘The peo- 
ple have no perception of the plea- 
sures of an animated ball. ‘The skill 
of the mercenary dancers consists 
chiefly in the twistings of the arms, 
while the body remains motionless 
and erect. A dancer who, while he 
performs his gestures, can carry a ves- 
sel full of liquor on bis head without 
spilling one drop, is the object of the 
arcatest admiration. 


(Te be continued. ) 
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Account of Quarries of Marble in the 
North of Scotland, in aletier from 
Mr lsaae Jopling of Gateshead, 
Durham, to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety of arts, Se. 


From Survey of the County of Sutherland. 


N a letter of last June, trom my 
good friend Mr Charles Waistell, 
of High Holborn, I received, inclosed, 
a List of Premiums offered by the 
Society for the Encouragement of 


Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 


—in pages 1S and 19, he had marked 
for my notice the Socicty’s resolutions 
and regulations concerning specimens 
of British Marbles. So far back as 

780 I began the business of marble- 
mason here, at Gateshead, in the 
county of Durham, which I have 
carried on ever since with some degree 
of success. 
informed by my marble-merchant, 
who supplied me with foreign marble, 
that the French had got possession of 
Carrara, and that it was not likely 
that marble could be again imporied 
inte England from Italy for many 
years. As I had, from the writings 
ef Camden, Knox, Pennant, Wil- 
liams, and others, obtained a know- 


ledge that there was white marble in. 


Sutherlandshire, I made an agreement 
with the Countess of Sutherland, and 
the Earl Gower, for a lease ef the 


marble quarries to be fovad im the. 


county of Sutherland; and in May, 
1799, I carried several Englishmen 
norih, te search for marble. I spent 
seven summers and two winters in 
Assynt, a parish situated in the north- 
west corner of Sutherlandshire, not less 
than fifty miles from a market-town, 
where there had never been a road, a 
cart, orasmith whocould shoe a horse ; 


during which time I opened many 


quarries of marble, and made, at least, 
fourteen miles of road, through here- 
tofure impassable mosses, bogs, and 
rocks, to the sea. ‘The difficulties 
and disadvantages I have laboured 

undec 


In the year 1789 I was 
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under were innumerable: meat, 
coals, iron, and every article, were to 
fetch from such a great distance; and 
the people, * torpid with idleness,’’ as 
Mr Pennant expresses it in bis Tour, 
and to which I refer for a description 
of this place, would do nothing for 
me without an exorbitant price, and 
never till it suited their ewn convem- 
ence; and from having no markets, 
and not being in the habit of ‘selling, 
they could never be persuaded to part 
with any article atldess than nearly 
double its worth. ‘To help forward 
ihe road, I was, indeed, allowed the 
statute labour of the parish 3 but afer 
trying them a-while, so averse were 
they to work, that I refused to re- 
ceive them, rather choosing to finish 
the road with my own men. ‘The 
hest summer was spent in trying and 
searching after quarries,; the second, 
third, and fourth, were spent in mak- 
ing this road, which road Lord Reay 
passed about seven years ago, and last 
summer Mr Anderson, a son of Dr 
Anderson who published the Bee ; 
each of these can teil what an arduous 
task it was to make a road im such a 
eountry 3 and I believe thev are both 
members, of your’s, or the Royal 
Society. 

In 1806 I visited Ashford, in 
Derbyshire, to see the machinery 
there for sawing and polishing marble, 
and had a model made in London, 
like one which I saw that year in 
vour rooms, said to be the model of a 
machine working at Torbay: my in- 
tention was to have had such like 
machinery erected near the quarrics, 
and to have dwelt there, and superin- 
tend the works; but not mecting 
with the encouragement which I 
needed, I did not afterwards return 
to cAssynt, as I saw clearly it was 
only throwing away more money 
where Il had already expended far too 
much for one individual to venture. 
Tkowever sulbkept men at the quar- 
ries, anc have since that time got one 
sioop-lead of marble brought away, 


and have another nearly ready, and 
have vet ten years of my lease unex. 
pired. 

I have sent youa set of specimens, 
the produce of these quarries, and se- 
veral other kinds of British marbles 
which Lhad by me. ‘hey are made 
& inches by 6, and 1 inch thick, ex- 
cept some that have been cut for ven- 
eers ; yet, nevertheless, I backed them 
io the thickness with stone, and sent 
them also ; they are as follows: 

No.1. A white marbie that will 
saw and work with a tool, but takes a 
bad polish, I sunk several yards deep 
in this quarry, but could not find it 

-betier. About ten years age, I pro- 
posed this marble to A. Davison, Esq. 
for building the Naval Pillar then 
subscribing for, and he and I ex- 
changed two or three letters upon 
the subject; since that time I got 
Mr James Smith, who is now making 
Lord Nelson’s monument, to carve 2- 
small head of this marble, which I 
believe is now in the possession of Mr 
Atkinson, architect. This may prove 
a useful stone, but cannot be got in 
large blocks ; and it has some narrow 
blue veins scattered through it. 

Nos. 2, 6, 8, 12, 14, and 16, are 
the produce of those quarries near 
No.'1 ; these all saw, work, and polish 
easily, and can be got pretty large, 
and are all situated near half a mile 
up the sloping side of a hill. No. 4, 
is from a quarry close by, and under 
a small river, near half a mile from 
the former seven. In dry weather I 
have seen this marble bare six or 
seven yards by four or five, but it 
had all the appearance of being crack- 
ed. Although I have sent but one 
specimen of this kind, yet there is 
considerable diversity in the quarry, 
andit is compact, fine and easy to work 
and polish, and is the very marble 

, Williams deseribed in his Mineral 
Kingdom, as pure white marble, fine 
as the Parian, and to be had of any 
size, without cracks or flaws, and Ssl- 
tuated under the bed of a small river, 

near 
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near a quarter of a mile from the 
house of Ardloch : this is exactly the 
sitiation; but for its being pure 
white, large, and solid, no doubt he 
fell into these errors by seeing tts 
surface bleached by the weather, and 
making no further examination. i 
had people working here above a 
year, but never could get sound blocks 
of it large enough for chimney- 
hearths; no doubt, larger blocks 
might be had going deeper. 1 have 
seen some of this burnt to very fine 
lime, and because it would make lime, 
the inhabitants laughed heartily, 
to think a man should travel so far, 
and mistake his aim so much, as to 
take limestone for marble; for though 
they have a burn called in Gaelic, 
Ault na Marable, (Marble fiver), 
they had no idea of marble when they 
caw it. N. 10, is got near a quarter 
of a mile further down the river, and 


is very hard ta saw, work, and polish : 


this water is called Lyne, and the 
place Ledbeg, and I suppose it 1s 
fourteen miles fromhence tothe sea at 
Ullapool, where there is a very safe 
natural harbour, where sloops may 
lie secure in any weather, and take in 


# cargo frem the end ef a rock which | 


Projects a little into the sea ; the sur- 
face of this rock I levelled tv serve as 
a pier, and to it I made the road. 
Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 13, and 15, are 
from quarries at Coubin, a place upon 
the said road about seven miles from 
the sea: these marbles, with some 
others in their vicinity, 1 discovered 
entirely myself, as it was never sup- 


_ posed there was any marble there, 
and that at Ledbeg it was, by those 


who wrote, supposed to be white. 


When I showed this Coubin marble 


to workmen in London, and fell into 
conversation with them about it, they 
seemed all to think it unique : it is 
hard to work and polish, but beauti- 
ful, and when polished, will retain it 
much better than softer marble; and I 
hope the public wil! rank these among 
the best foreign coloured marbles. 
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All these sixteen are specimens of 
the quarries 1 have opened: there are 
several other kinds in the district, but 
not so well situated tor bringing 
away. Ofthese marbles | have made 
many chimney-pieces, particularly for 
Donald M‘Leod, of Geanies, Esq. 
Sheriff of Ross-shire ; Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, of Coul, Ross-shire 5 Colonel 
Duil, of Fetteressoe, Aberdeenshire ; 


Coionel Mitford, Exbury, near South-. 


ampton; and Admiral Sir Semuel 
Hood, London, I sent also several 
other chimney-pieces, made of it, to 
Lendon, of which I believe the Duke 
of Athol got one to send to the Isle 
of Man; but for an account of the 
others, and of several that were made 
ef it by workmen in London, I beg 
leave io refer to William Atkinson, 
Esq. Architect, No. 20, Bentinck- 
street, Cavendish-square, to whom I 
am much indebted for having recom- 
mended it. 

Nos. .17, 18, 19, 21, and 22, are 
varieties of serpentine from Portsoy, 
in Banff-shire, which place I visited 
before I went to Assynt: this rock 
runs right into the sea, and 1 was of 
opinion that large blocks were not te 
be procured, in the middle of this 
serpentine runs a very coarse marble, 
a specimen of which I have sent, 
marked 20. No. 23 is a specimen 
of the Duke of Argvle’s marble from 
the Isle of Tyrie; this is a beautiful 
marble, and I once, long ago, went 
from this place to Edinburgh, on pur- 
pose to see a sloop-load of it; but they 
would not sell it under three guineas 
and a half per solid foot, for which 
reason it never made its way into use. 

I am exceedingly sorry that 1 was 
$0 late in obtaining a knowledge, that 
the Society had a wish to encourage 
a search after British marbles: these 
specimens might have betn produced 
ten years ago, and perhaps such a sale 
for this marble might have been pro- 
moted, as would have reimbursed me 
for the expences I have been at, the 
hardships I suffered in seven years? 
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personal attendance upon a search for 
maible, in such a ecuntry, where, 
from bad houses and a wet climate, lL 
was seldom dry, day or night, except 
in fine weather, ef which there is but 
little, and fer the loss my own  busi- 
ness has sustained herein my absence. 
Te this acceunt of expense, hardships, 
and luss, 1 might add a lite of vexa- 
tion, in having my tools broken, and 
frequently threwn into bogs; corn 
sown in my road; my oxen hunted 
befere my face, for miles, with their 
dogs, and iny grass eaten by their cat- 
tle for whole summers together. This 
sketch may show how anxious I have 
been to bring ferward this marble, 
though only an individual, having no 
funds but the savings made, during 
tweny years, from a business not 
very extensive. 


An Account of by IBRa- 
HIM, the Son of Cannu the Mer- 
chant. Translated froin the Malay, 
by the late Dr Leyden. 


From Graham's Journal of a Residence in 
India. 


HIS is the account of what I; 

Ibrahim, the son of Candu the 
merchant, have seen; this is what I 
have been present at, and a witness 
to; where is the Malay who has seen 
the like that I, Ibrahim, the son of 
Candu, have seen since I arrived in 
the great country of Bengal ? 

How long was Ion my passage 
from the Malay countries! but hew 
much was 1 rejoiced, to see the 
beauty of Bengal. which shines like 
the sun on all nations; for this country 
of Bengal, is so large, that, were I to 
walk for three months, I should not 
reach the end of the stone houses, 
which are every where so high, that 
T could not see the hills for them: 
this accounts for people saving the 
hills cannot be seen from Bengal.— 


Alas! I have not forgotten the day 


when I ventured into the bazar, and, 
having no one to direct me, lost the 
way. How many days was it pain- 
ful for me to put the soles of my feet 
to the ground! how rejoiced was I 
to reach the house of Zuan Dr 
Layten, and afterward to think of 
the wonders I had seen! 

How perfect and beautiful is the 
fort ! how exact all its proportions, 
its four sides, and all its angles !— 
This is a proper fort; but who 
would suppose it so large, when it 
can hardly be seen from without ?— 
This is a fault; but why should I, 
Ibrahim, the son ef Candu, the poor 
merchant of Keddah, pretend to give 
my opinion in this place, all is so 
wonderful, and much beyond what I 
before knew? But yet I must de- 
scribe what I have scen, that Malavs 
may no longer be ignorant of this 
great country, but be acquainted with 
all its wonders and all its beauties, so 
that their hearts may be glad, and 
they may no longer be jgnorant ! In- 
side of the fort there is a diteh lar- 
ger than that on the outside, and at 
the bottom of both it is level and 
smooth, like unto a mat fresh spread 
out, and the colour is like that of 
young paddy; for such is the manage- 
ment of this place, that when the Ra- 
jah pleases, the water can be let in 
from the river, and, when the rains 
are heavy, the water can be let out. 
Within this fort, which is like a large 
city, how many are the stone store- 
houses for arms, for gun powder, fer 
small-arins, cannon balls, and every 
thing required in war ? and how m2 
ny store-houses are there for wine, be- 
cause there are many white men, and 
so many sepoys, that who can count 
them! 

It was in this great country, in this 
eeuntry of Bengal, which is in this 
place called Caleutta,--how many 
months journey from Penang !—on 


the fifteenth day of the month of 


Shaaban, in the year of the Hegyra, 


one thousand two hundred and, twen- 
ty- 
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ty-five, at the hour of ten in the 
morning, when all Malays remained 
in the same state of ignorance as 
when I left them, that 1, Ibrahim, 
the son of Candu the merchant, went 
to the palace of the Rajah, with all 
the great men of the Rajah’s court, 
and was admitted even to the second 
story, (or rather second heaven.) 
How beautiful is this palace, and 
ercat its extent,—-who can describe 
it? Who can relate the riches of this 
country, and, above all, the beauties 
of the palace ? When I entered the 
creat gates, and looked around from 
my palankeen, .(for in this country 
even I, Ibrahim, the son of Candu 
the merchant, had my _ palankeen,) 
and when I beheld the beauty and 
extent of the compound, the work- 
manship of the railings, and the no- 
ble appearance of the gates, of which 
there are five, and on the tops of 
which lions carved out of stones, as 
Jarve as life, seem small, and as if 
they were running without fearing 
tofall, LIthought 1 was no longer 
in the world I had left in the east; 


‘bat it is fortunate that I. was not 


overcome with surprise, and that I 
lived tosee the wondersthat were with 
‘nN, and to write this account, that 
men may know what it is. 

When I entered the palace, and 
my Tuan said, Ib:ahim, follew me, 
con't be aftaid,—this is the house 
or the Rajah, and he is kind to all 
people, particularly to Malays,” my 
heart was rejoiced; and as I felt 
@bove all Malays on this great day, 
tor there were no other Malavs here, 
1 plucked up my courage and fol- 
sowed iny ‘Tean, even mixing with 
other Tuans, of whom there were 


Mans 
satan 


iy on the stairs at the same time, 
all of them having large black fans 
in thetic hands and kindness in their 
looks, for whenever I raised my eyes 
to any of them they smiled. 

Phe floors of the great hall are of 
black stone, polished apd shining like 
@ mirror, so that I feared to walk on 
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them ; and all around, how many 
transparent lustres and branches for 
lights were suspended, dazzling and 
glistening so that I could not look 
long upon them ! 

Unul | arrived at the second story, 
the stairs were all of stone, which 
fortned part of the wall, and had 
no support. J then entered the 
great hall where all the ‘Luans were 
assembled, and every one looked at 
me; but 1, Ibrahim the son ef Candu 
the merchant, knowing the kindness 
of my ‘fuan, andthathe would laugh 
at me # I remained behind a pillar, 
so that no one could sce me, walked 
about and saw every thing, mixing 
with the other Tuans: no one spoke 
to me, but all made room for me 
when I passed, so much was I distin- 
guished among the people of the 
court. 

The floor of this great room is not 
of stone, because it is of a dark-co- 
loured wood, beautifully polished 5 
and, were I to describe all the beau- 
ties of this great hall, the splendour 
of the throne, and all I saw there, I 
should write what would not be 
read in three months. My _ head 
turned giddy when the Rajah entered; 
but, as far as I canrecollect, I will 
faithfully describe all that 1 saw in 
this beautiful place. 

At the end of the hall there is a 
throne, superlatively beautiful, sup- 
ported by four pillars of gold, and 
having hangings of the colour of 
blood, enriched with golden fringe ; 
it is beautiful in the extreme, and the 
elegance of the drapery ts surprising. 
Within this throne there is a golden 
chair, with hangings and fringe of 
gold, in which the Rajah sits, when 
he receives other Rajahs and Vakeels. 

In front of this throne, how many 
chairs were arranged in rows, and 
hew many couches with white cu- 
shions, were between the pillars, on 
each of which there was a stamped 
paper, as well as on the couch on 
which I afterwards sat down; for J, 

Ibrahim, 
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Ibrahim, the son of Candu the mer- 
chant, was seated with the other 
Tuans. 

Near the throne, in front of it, there 
were many gilded chairs, but one of 
gold was placed in the centre upon 
the Rajah’s carpet, which was-beauti- 
ful and rich. 

When the court was full, and J, 
Ibrabim, the son of Candu the mer- 
chant, was near to the throne, the 
Rajah entered, and every one moved 
different ways. But, as soon as the 
Rajah seated himself, the muntries 
and high afficers of state arranged 
themselves according to their rank. 

On that side of the hall which was 
to the left of the Rajah, and’ within 
the pillars, all the wives and family of 
the Rajah were arranged in a row one 
by one ; and it is impossible to forget 
their beauty, for who could look on 
them without feeling unhappy at 
heart! And, when every body was 
seated, and I, Ibrahim, the son of 
Candu the merchant, on a couch be- 
tween two pillars, the Rajah looked 
around from time to time, and often 
cast hiseyes on the ladies,—when I 
could perceive that his heart was 
gladdened, for his countenance glow- 
edwith satisfaction, giving pleasure 
to all. 

Among all the ladies there were 
six who were most beautiful, seated 
in chairs, being pregnant, some two, 
others six months; but there was one 
of the wives of the Rajah beautiful to 
excess, and she was eight months 
gone with child, She was kind and 
delightful to look at, of a beautiful 
smail make, and she sat in front of a 
jarge pillar, whilea Bengalee moveda 
Jarge fan behind her. Whoever gazed 
on her telt kindness and love, and be- 
came unhappy. She resembled: Fa- 
tima, the wife of I, Ibrahim, the son 
of Cancu the merchant, but she was 
more beautiful. 

It is the custom of this great coun- 
try, that the wives of the Rajah always 
siton ihe left side of the throne. 


They have neither diamonds, nor 
cats’-eyes, nor rubies, nor agates 3 yet 
they are beautiful, and their dress is 
bewitching. Some looked tail and 
others short, but I did not see them 
siand ; they appeared happy, and glis- 
tened like fish fresh caught. 


Such! proud Bengala’s King and court, 
Where chiefs and champions brave resort, 
With ladies happy, gay, and free, 

As fishes in Bengala’s sea ! 

One beauty shone amid the throng, 

1 mark’d her nose so fair and long, 

So fitted to her pretty pole, 

Like a nice toad-fish in its hole. 


One beauty small, amid the row, 

Did like the fair Sunangin show 3 

None softer smil’d amid them all ; 

Small was her mouth, her stature small, 
Her visage blended red and pale, 

Her pregnant waist a swelling sail. 


Another’s face look’d broad and bland, 
Like pamilet floundering on the sand ; 
Whene’er she turned her piercing stare, 
She seemed alert to spring in air. 
Two more I mark’d in black array, 
Like the salisdic/: dark were they ; 
Their skins, their faces fair and red, 
And white the flesh beneath lay hid. 
These pretty fish, so blithe and brave, 
To see them frisking on the wave ! 
Were I an angier in the sea, 

These fishes were the fish for me!! 


Some time afier every one was seated, 
an aged bintara stood up and addressed 
the Rajah; but 1, Ibrahim, the son of 
Candu the merchant, did not under- 
stand him, although I have learnt Ara- 
bic. When this bintara had finished 
his speech, he looked round to all. 
sida-sidas, who were youths, 
went each into dark wood cases that 
had been placed in front of the Rajah, 
and then began to address and reply 
to each other. Four times, as the 
youths became fatigued, they were re- 
lieved by others. ‘They spoke in dil- 
ferent languages, but not in Maley5 
therefore I was disappointed, because 
I could not understand them. 

After the Rajah had amused himself 
with their speaking, and was tired of 
it, every body stood up, and he gave 
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those who had not, he gave papers, 
and small packets tied with red string, 
for red is the English colour. What 
these packets contained I don’t know, 
but one fell to the ground from the 
hand of the bintara, and it sounded like 
metal; it must have been gold or sil- 
ver, and as large asa dollar. First, 
the bintara with the green eyes, (for 
it is the custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green shades before his 
eyes, that he may not be dazzled by 
the greatness of the Rajah, and forget 
his duty,) brought the books and 
packets, and delivered them to the 
bintara with the black bajee, from 
whose hands the Rajah received them 
one by one, in order to present them 
to the youths. The papers glistened, 
and were beautiful to look at; and 
they contained much writing for the 
youths to learn against the next time 
the Rajah might call them together. 

When this was over, the Rajah, 
who had hitherto remained silent, and 
spoken only by his kind looks and 
smiles, took from the skirt of his ba- 
Jee, on the left side, a book 5 and, af- 
ter every one had taken his place, 
and the bengalees, with gold and sil- 
ver sticks, and some with whisks to 
Keep the flies off, had arranged them- 
selves behind the Rajah, he spoke aloud 
from-the book ; and how long did I 
hear the Rajah’s voice! Every one 
was pleased; but I regretted that it 
was not in Malay ; for who could un- 
derstand it! 

While the Rajah was reading aloud, 
the sepoys entered from one end of the 
hall, and marched along, passing the 
side of the throne, but behind the 
pillars, ‘The meaning of this custom 
Ido not comprehend, but it was no 
doubt some compliment to the Rajah, 
Who seemed pleased, and raised his 
Voice while every one stirred. 


Afier the Rajah had finished he 


i up, because no one sat down any 


heer, except the ladies, and I fol- 


to each who bad spoken titles, and, to . 
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lowed my Tuan out of the hall; but 
I did not hear cannon, nor music, nor 
acclamations, for the English delight 
in silence. 

It was three days after before I 
could think of and recollect all Lhad 
seen on this great day. 
history, that men may not be ignorant 
of Bengal, and of the manners and 
customs of the great Rajah of the 
English ; and it is written at Bengal 
by me, Ibrahim, the son of Candu 
the merchant, in the thirtieth year of 
my age, and on the day of Khamis, 
being the twenty-seventh day of the 
month of Shaaban, and in the year of 
the flight of the Prephet of God, one 
thousand two hundred and tiwenty- 
five. 


Account of a Residence at Madras. 


DO not know any thing more strik- 


ing than the first approach to Ma-- 


dras. The low, flat, sandy shore, ex- 
tending for miles to the north and 
south, for the few hills there are ap- 
pear far inland, seems to promise no- 
thing but barren nakedness, when, on 
arriving in the roads, the town and 
fort are like a vision of enchantment. 
The beach is crowded with people of 
all cvlours, whose busy motions at 
that distance make the earth itself 
seem alive. The public offices and 
store-houses, which line the beach, 
are fine buildings, with colonnades to 
the upper stories, supported by rustic 
bases arched, all of the fine Madras 
chunam, smooth, hard, and polished 
asmarble. Ata short distance, Fort- 
George, with its lines and bastions, 
the government-house and gardens, 
backed by St ‘Thomas’s Mount, form 
an interesting part of the picture, 
while here and there, in the distance, 
minarets and pagodas are seen rising 
from among the gardens. | 


We were hardly a-shore when we 
were 
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were surrounded by above a hundred 
dubashis and servants of all kings, 
pushing for employment. The duba- 
shis undertake to interpret, to wd 
all you want, to change money, t 
prov ‘ide you w ith servants, 
and palankeens, and, in short, to do 
every thing that a stranger finds it 
irksome to do for himself, We went 
immediately to our friend's garden- 
house 3 for at Madras every body lives 
ia the country, theugh all offices and 
counting-houses, public and private, 
are in the fort or in town. The gar- 
den houses are generaliy of only one 
story 3 they are of 9 pretty style of 
architecture, having their porticos 
and virandas supported by pillars of 
chunam ; the walls are of the same 
material, either white or coloured, 
and the floors are covered with ratan 
mats, so that it is impossible to be 
more cool, The houses are usually 
surrounded by a ficld or compound, 
with a few trees and shrifbs, but it is 
with tacredible pains that Rneee or 
fruits are raised. Daring the hot 
winds, fats, (a kind of mat,) made of 
the rooi ef the koosa grass, which has 
an agreeable smell, are placed against 
the doors and windows, and constant- 
ty watered, so that, as the air blows 
through them, 
ble scent 
house. 

I went the other day to see the na- 
val hospital here, a large, handsome 
building, with an excellent garden, 
and very well appointed. On the 
top ts a large plat-form, where the 
convaiescents take exercise an id y 
tresh air, with the view over al] Ma- 


it spreads an agreea- 


and freshness through the 
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emplovment for ihe invalids. 
Brom pital I went to see ithe 
garcen Which the late Dr Anderson 

laws | } ror 
had planted as a botanical gerden, at 


@ vast expence, but it is now in a 


sad 
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state of ruin. I remarked there the 
Saguerus Rumphii, a kind of palm, 
from which an excellent kind of sago 
is made. Itis also valuable on ac. 
count of the black fibres surroundins 
the trunk at the insertion of the 
leaves, which afford a cordage for 
ships, said to be siconger and more 
durable than shat meade from any 
other vegetable substance, I saw al- 
so the Nopauts a kind of prickly pear, 
ona species of which the conhines! 
insect lives,, and which is now culu- 
vated in Madras as an esculent vege- 
table. It was brought here mereiy 
as a curious exotic, ut was discover 
ed by Dr Anderson to be a alae le 
antiscorbutic, and has since been used 
in all men-of-war on the Indian. sia- 
tion, which are now almost free from 
that dreadful) malady the scurvy. 
The nopaul keeps fresh, and even 
continues to vegetate long after it is 
gathered 3 it makes an excellent pic- 
kle, which is now issued to the ship» 
of war. 

The language spoken at Madras 
by the natives is the Talinga, here 
called Malabars, "The men-servants 
are all Hindoos, but the women are 
mostly Portuguese. ‘The palankeen- 
bearers are called Bhows, und are 
markable for strength and swifiness. 
They have a peculiar song, or cry, 
with which they amuse chimes selves on 
a journey : 3 at first it sounds like the 
expression of pain and weariness, but 
it presently breaks out into sounds of 
exultation. Ihave not seen any be- 
ntans at Madras, but there are a num- 
ber of hawkers who resemble the bo- 
rahs. often see natives of Pondi- 
cherry, French coy nverts, going about 
with boxes of lace and art sie ial flow- 

nfade by the lad: es of the 

lecayed French far: uilics in that set- 
essen. Vhere ‘ing in the 

of the French character that 
comm: univates itself te all around. I 
have seen a black man, from Pondi- 
cherry, handle a lace, a flower, a rib- 
bon, with all the air of a fine gentle- 
Man, 
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and gallantry, than half our o’clock tall eleven, w the young 
Madras Civil Servants are possessed men go from house to house to retail 
Besides these French pedlars, the news, ask commissions to tows 
vere are a set of Mahomedans, who for the ladies, bring a bauble that has | 
le e) avout sciliny moco stones, pe strifi- been newly set, or one which the lady Wi ' 
Dy ed’ tamarind wood, garnets, coral, has obliquely hinted, at a shopping ee 
© ; mock amber, and a variety of oihen party the day before, soe would wii- iy 
y trinkets,and who are, im their way,  lingly purchase, but that her busband 
me as the Frenchmen. The does not like her to.spend so much, 
manner et ving among the Enelish and which she thus obtains from some 
at tras has great deal more of young man, one quarter of- whose 3 
rnal elegance than at Bombay monthly salary is probably sacrificed 
the same intluences operating on to his gallantry. When all the visi- 
v m tue society, 1 find it neither better tors who have any business are gone Me 
- m nor worse. to their offices, another troop of idlers he 
I was two evenings ago ata public apnears, still more frivolous than the 
ball in the Pantheon, v vaich contains, former, and remains tll at two 
- besides a ball-room, a very pretty the- 0’ ‘clock, when the real dinner is eaten; ( 
atre, card-rooms, and virandas. Du- and wines and strong beer from Eng- § ie 
é' ring the cold season there are month- land are freely drank. ‘he ladics We: 
‘assemblies, with occasional balls then retire, and for the most part un- 


we 


and in his rags shew more po- 


all the year, which are very well con- 
ducted. ‘Tue Pantheon 1s a hand- 
some building; it is used as a Tree- 
masons’ lodge of modern masons, 
among whom almost every man in the 
army and navy who visits Niadras en- 
rols himself, ‘The only other public 
place at Madras is the Mount Road, 
lending from Fort-George to St Tho- 
mas’s Mount. It is smooth as a bowl- 
ing-green, and planted on each side 
with banian and yellow tulip trees. 
About five miles from the jort, on 
this road, stands a cenotaph to the 
memory of Lord Cornwallis. It has 
cost an immense sum of money, but is 
not remarkable for good taste ; how- 
ever, I love to sec public monuments 
in any-shape to great men. It isthe 
fashion for all the gentlemen a aud Ia- 
dies of Madras to repair, in their gay- 
est equipages, to the Mount Road, 
and, after driving furiously along, 
they loiter round and round the ce- 
notaph for an hour, partly for exer- 
e,and parily for the oppartanity 
of isting and displaying their fine 
clothes ; after which they go home, 
to incet again every day in the year. 
But the greatest lounge at Madras is 
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during the visiiing hours, 
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from nine 


ras. 


dress, and lie down with a novel in 
their hands, over which they general- 
ly sleep. About five o'clock the 
masier of the family returns from his 
office ; the lady dresses herself for the 
Mount Road 3 returns, dresses, dines, 
and goes from table to bed, unless 
there be a ball, when she dresses a- 
gain, and dances all night; and this, 
I assure you, is a fair, very fair, ac- 
count of the usual lite of a Madras 


lady. 


View of Customs, Habits, 
Se. ia 


From Wakeficld’s Ac of 
tistical und Political. 


UBLIN, like other great cities, 

mabeibeien, a variega ted picture ot 
extravagance and misery, riches and 
poverty, virtue and vice. It is the 
scat of government, and the residence 
of the King’s representative, who 
lives in great splendour, and gives 
the ione to those around him. Some 
believe, that the example of an indi- 
vidual and his family, in such an ex- 
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alted station, can have little effect on 
the morals and manners of the people, 
but this is a great misiake. ‘The 
contrary is proved by hisory and 
experience. Man is alwavs more 
rar posed to adopt the vices s than the 
virtues of those be has to look up to. 
Jt is not sufficient, that the person 
who holds this high office be aman 
of polite manners or elegant address : 
these qualifications are often possessed 
by persons of tke most Iicentious 
principles, He, who is the repre- 
-entative of royalty, ought to be dis- 
tinguished as much by his virtues as 
his talents. During tue vice royalty 
of the late Duke of Rutland, a taste 
tor dissipation was introducea by the 
court among the higher ranks, and 
was throughout the ge- 
ne ‘ral mass of society. ‘There 1s ade- 
ceney even in vice, which will be ob- 
served by those who are not insensi- 
ble to shame; none but complete 
proiligates will boast of it, and expose 
it to every eye. 

Dublin is also the seat of literature 
and science, having within its pre- 
cincts the chief university the 
country. It is the port of embarka- 
tion for the gentry who visit England, 
and who frequently remain here some 
time on their way. Not only is it 
the seat of government, to w hich the 
eves of all” who seck preferment are 
Cirected ; but the four courts being 
establ in this citwy the judges 
and the inferior members of the law 
iorm a very important bodv, who 
ust have a considerahle influence 
on the state of socicty. Some manu- 

factures aré established ; ; and it is the 
principal depository bleached li- 
nens. The internal trade must be 
great, and its commercial transactions 
with by ‘land and foreign countries 
are of considerable extent. Mer- 
chants atigks classes, accord: ing to 
their wealth, and the nature of thele 
business, are settled in Dublin. 

Many charitable institutions are 
tase] ia this city by a combination 


of benevolence and vaniiy, which are 
supporte din part by government, and 
by the subscriptions of 
An account of them may be scen in 
Mr Archer’s Survey. 

Acity, which contains in miniature 
every thing to be met with m the 
ereat capital of the British empire, is 
an object of attraction, to the weal- 
thy, the idle, and the dissipated, who 
repair thither from almost every part 
of Ireland, and particularly im the 
Spring. At that season the clergy 
are conspicuous frequenters of the 
higher circles, and are more numer- 
ous in proportion than they are even 
in London; a circumstance which 
may be easily accounted for, by con- 
sulting the chapter on the Church 
Kstablishment of lreland. 

The provost, fellows, and students 
of the Univ ersity, sala to between 
seven and cight hundred. ‘The com- 
mander-in-chief, with his staff and 
necessary attendants, reside at Dub- 
lin, and these contribute to extend 
social intercourse, and to render this 
city as gay, perhaps, as any in Eu- 
rope. 

The lord-lieutenant and family, 
notwithstanding the state necessary 
to be maintained for the dignity of 
the office, mix more in society than 
the royal family in London. Com- 
mercial men, who have neither riches, 
talents, nor character’ to recommend 
them, are constantly in the drawing- 
room and at levees, admission into 
the castle being an honour of which 
the Irish are highly ambitious. 

Searcely a night passes in Dublin 
without balls, assemblies, and musical 
parties. The removal of the parlia- 
ment has been favourable to society 
in this metropolis ; for the attention 
of gentlemen is not now so exclusive> 
ly directed to political discussions« 
The houses in the city are all occu- 
pied, and are increasiug in every di- 
rection 3 so that the vacancy occasion- 
ed by absentees: since the Union, 1s 


supplied by a class of people, less 


valuable, 
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valuable, perhaps, in some respects, 
yet who fill up their place asto num- 
ber. in all public places the com- 
pany mix freely, without restraint or 
tormality, and the consequence 1s, a 
gen:ial knowledge of each other; a 
circumstance which gives more ant- 
mation to crowded circles in Dublin, 
than is to be met with eitherin Lon- 
don or Paris, where persons may tre- 
quently meet, and yet acquire very 
little acquaintance with each other. 
A social disposition and love of a- 
musemient secims to pervade all ranks, 
and the dance is often kept up with 
as much spirit in the back room ofa 
shopkeeper, as in the splendid man- 
sion of a peer. 

There is no opera house in Dub- 
lin, nor any public concerts; but 
this want is supplied by the theatre, 
to the performances of which the 
Irish are so much attached, that it is 
better frequented than the play-houses 
in London, A strong propensity also 
prevails in Ireland for private thea- 
iricals. ‘Lhe late Lord O’Neil had 
2 theatre at. Shanes Castle, which, 
however it might gratify his lordship 
and his friends, introduced dissipation 
into the neighbourhood ; but the pre- 
sent lord, aware of the mischief, has 
razed it to the ground. At Kilken- 
ny there is a theatre of the same kind 
which has attracted much notice ; 
and extraordinary accounts of the 
wondertul specimens of comic talent 
exhibited by some of the drish gentry, 
lave been detailed in the newspapers. 
Tt was kept open only for one month 
i autumn 5 and during this short pe- 
riod, visited from all parts of Ireland: 
] have heard that some gentlemen 
periormed there, whose powers would 
have called forth the approbation of 
the most refined audience. 

jn Dublin, there are three club- 
houses, the principal of which is Da- 
lv’s, where there is frequently much 
deep play. The other two are in 


. Sackville and Kildare streets, and are 


‘uperior coffee- houses, where none are 
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adimitted but members. ‘Vu the exist- 


ence of these places ascribe, ina 
great measure, the want of comforta- 
ble taverns, like these which are so 
numerous in London: excepting ihe 
mail-cuach hoiel, 1 Know not che 
deserving the charactef#ot mediocrity. 

Genticinen of the iaw, wot Bey 
accemniodated with chau:bers as with 
us, mix more in scciely. A barrisier 
in London, as soon as he has dined, 
returns to lis Inn, where he secludes 
lumself til midnight, sees sittle com- 
pany, and acquires a reserved manner, 
which communicates a pecuilarny to 
his habits, unlike men oct the same 
class in Ircland. Dublin is rematk- 
able for the number of its lawyers 5 
no cily i the world gives erhpioy- 
ment to so many attormeys, owing, 
perhaps, to the irequent torteiiures 
which have taken place. ‘Lhis cir- 
cumstance hus originated many te- 
dious and intricgte taw-sults 3 another 
cause may, perhaps, be found im the 
disposition of the people, who have an 
untortunate propensity to litigation. 

It is extraordinary that medical 
men in Ireland are not held in the 
same estimation as gentlemen of the 
other liberal professions, Physicians 
are treated with particular contempt 
in this country, which is highly dis- 
creditable to those who indulge in 
such feelings ; for there are many pro- 
fessors of medicine as much distingui- 
shed by their skill and learning, as by 
their humanity and attention to_the 
comfort and health of the poor. 

‘That class of men who rise to opu- 
lence by trade, commerce, and mdus- 
try, are numerous in Dublin. ‘The 
Latouches, Mr Luke White, Mr Co- 
nolly, and others, like the Barings, 
Thellusons, and Raikes of London, 
have accumulated immense wealth. 
There are few respectable tradesmen 
who do not keep a jaunting-car for 
their families; these persons are al- 
ways ready to shut wp their shops, for 
an excursion into the county of 
Wicklow, in the summer months. I 


doubt 
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@oubt whether the gloomy selfish 
tradesman, who never allows himselt 
er family the enjoyment ef the coun- 
try air, is to be tound here 3 and yet, 
the Dublin shopkeeper is not remark- 
able ior its civility. 
Lhe Universitv, the Royal Irish 
Academy, and the Dubhn sSocicty, 
winch is an excelicut national estab- 
Lisuimeat ior the general encourage- 
mentof scicnee, being in this metro- 
polis, it might be expecied, that it ts 
here we should find a considcrable 
number of Hlerary "men; but this is 
not the case. In England, scotland, 
ond France, science and literature 
clevaie men of the humblest birth to 
respect and attention. In Ireland 
the custom is different ; there a man 
of talcnt, however exalied his genius, 
or extensive his learning, is neither 
sougit after nor esteemed. Asa can- 
didate for public favour, he will ne- 
ver succeed against the trifler of up- 
per lite, whose productions are puf- 
notice by the partial breath 
ot titled friendsnip. Fashion bears 
sovercign sway, to which the whole 
lrish nation bow. ‘This arises from a 
defective system of education; to 
guide the opinion, or bias the taste of 
the well informed in states where let- 
educated 
will examine for themselves; but 
the illiterate, yielding to a momentary 
impulse, follow the multitude, and 
praise what others admire. ‘This may, 
m some measure, account for that ca- 
priciousness which is observable in the 
frish character, Unsteady in attach. 
menis, they readily confer their 
friendship, but as quickly withdraw it. 
Vhe Tipper-rary rioter scours the 
cowitry because it is the fashion 3 and 
ut wasthe same impetus that induced 
so many hundreds to attend Davy’s 
lectures, evin before they knew the 
alphabet ef science. A desire to pro. 
duce a reformation of thee obstacles 
to national improvement obligcs me 
to state, that the Irish are illiberally 


- 


Jeatous af rising merit among them- 
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selves. ‘They encourage not the 
youth of genius, whose talents, if 
tosiered and protected, might be the. 
source of Improvement to iheir coun. 
iry. A young Irishman of ability 
must seek his reward in England, 
the chillug breath of neglect will 
biast his buds at home. 

Ahe irish character is lively and 
cheerful ; the men are famed ior the 
gallantry of their manners, whichis 
carried, on ihany cccasions, to a ro- 
mantic height. ‘This was particular- 
ly remarked by Mr Cowper, when 
he visited Dubiin in the year 1799: 
they accuse the English of treating 
the temale sex with unteeling indiffer- 
ence 3; and so much would a gentle: 
mean of that couniry be considered an 
exception to this opinion, that, were 
he but io pay the common and polite 
attentions whici every female has a 
right to expect, he would ve called 
‘aman of gallantry ;”? but if he ex- 
ceeded the mere filing up of time 
with the light conversation, Is 
too trequéntiy addressed to this most 
interesting part of the creation 5 were 
he to converse with them upon sub- 
jects of importance, or scem te feel 
that respect for their opinicns, which 
1s so justly paid to the well-educated 
and sensible ladies of Scotland, such 
conduct would at once be construed 
to a design upon their happiness and 
characters, 

The vanity of the Irish is evinced 
by some of the commonest appclla- 
tions; a married woman is never ad- | 
dressed or spoken of as the wife of any 
one; such an appellation would outrage 
the feelings, and be most offensive to 
an Irishman: etiquette requires that 
the term should be “ the lady.”” Even 
an hotel-keeper expects, when you 
inguire after his spouse, that you 
should ask “ how his lady does.” To 
speak of her as Mrs Murphy, Mr 
O'Flaherty, or Mrs O’Flannegit, 
would be considered us ill bred. 

Among the upper ranks, who have 
spent their time in well-bred com 
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pany, a foreigner might suppose, that 
every one was acquainted, and inti- 
mately known to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 1 am so igno- 
rant of Carlton House, that 1 know 
not how many of the Irish frequent it; 
but I seldom wasin company without 


being entertained with the sayings of 


that august personage. Ina word, 
it is fashionable to claim acquaintance 
with the prince; and the desire of 
being thought one of his favourites is 
so conspicuous, that I cannot help 
considering it as a trait of national 
vanity. 

Formerly, excessive drinking pre- 
vailed among the higher orders, but 
ihis practice is now entirely out of 
fashion: instead of this symbol of an- 
cient barbarism, a custom much more 
rational has been introduced. ‘The 
gentlemen do not drink until tea and 
coilee are announced; every one when 


he feels disposed leaves the table with- 


out ceremony, and retires to the 


. drawing-room. ‘The host, however, 


conceives himself bound by the laws 
of hospitality to remain at his post till 
the last, as he is never disturbed by a 
call from the ladies. 

_Amongst mercantile people, and 
rich graziers, most copious libations 
are still offered at the shrine of Bac- 
chus; but fashion begins to exercise a 
most beneficial influence, and the ex- 
ample of higher ranks is now general- 


ly imitated, 


The common people, however, are 
so much addicted to spirituous liquors, 


that this passion may be still consi- 


dered as a trait in their. national 
character, In another part of this 
work, I have pointed out some of the 
mischief of this destructive vice, 
Which is gaining ground, and spread- 
To 


the number of its melancholy conse- 


quences, I shall add, on the authority 


of an eminent physician, **an increase 


of insane persons, as returned at each’ 


assizes to the grand juries, and claim- 
ing support from the public purse.” 
Feb. 1813. 
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Though all cases of this kind are not 
to be ascribed entirely to intemper- 
ance, it has contributed in no small 
degtee to the increase of this grievous 
malady. Mr Halloran says, and his 
remarks deserve the most serious con- 
sideration, that “ the many wretched 
victims to this fascinating indulgence 
are not confined to youth nor old age; 
to sex nor condition; so that an in- 
considerate observer would be more 
inclined to conclude, that measures 
had been actually adopted more with a 
view to encourage this perverted ap- 
petite, than to restrain it within mo- 
derate boundaries. So frequently do 
instances of furious madness present 
themselves to me, and arising from 
long continued inebriety, that I sel- 
dom have occasion to inquire the 
cause, from the habit which repeated 
opportunities have given me, at first 
sight, of detecting its well-known 
ravages.” ‘The following observa- 
tions, which he afterwards makes, are 
particularly worthy of notice: “ If 
then we admit the expediency of in- 
dulging the lower orders with a free 
admission to the bewitching charms of 
our native whiskey, let it be, in the 
name of pity, in the name of decency 
and good order, under such stipula- 
tions, as that it may, atleast, be dealt 
out to them in its purity, free from 
those vicious frauds, which not only 
constitute the immediate cause of the 
most inveterate maladies in the gen- 
eral sense, but also render them par- 
ticularly liable to the horrors of con- 
tinued insanity : in preference. to 
which, the deprivatien of existence 
may be admitied asa blessing from 
that Biinc, who had thought fit to 
bestow it.” 

In the middle ranks, hot suppers, a 
profusion of dishes, and plates loaded 
with meat, are considered as genuine 
hospitality. The frugal repast of 
bread and cheese, with a draught of 
home brewed, so common among the 
same class in England, is here quite 
unknown. ‘Phe meat breakfast oi the 

English 
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English country squire, or the more 
luxurious one of the Scottish laird, 
on whose plentiful board are display- 
ed mutton, ham, dried fish, marma- 
lade, honey, and other dainties, 1s ne- 
ver seen in Ireland : yet the breakfast 
in that country has always an addi- 
tion of plenty of eggs. The English 
custom of a luncheon is seldom in 
use ; meal-times are much the same 


asin Engiand, except among trades- 


men, whose shops are not open $0. 
soon in the morning by two hours, as 
they are in London ; consequently, the 
breakfast is later. 

The gaiety of Dublin, during the 
fashionable season, exceeds ail descrip- 
tron: there are many who never pass 
an evening out of visiting parties, 
either at home or abroad. I know 
some individuals, whose faces have be- 
come so familiar from this practice, 
continued for years, that they are 
distinguished by the appellation of 
** Dublin hacks.” 

Charity sermons are always numer- 
ously attended. All who have the 
smallest pretension to fashion throng 
to them ; and there is no place where 
people of both sexes are more inclined 
to exhibit their persons: it is not un- 
common for a young lady to make 
her debut into fashionable life on one 
of these occasions. In Ireland, a col- 
lection is generally made before the 
sermon, and commonly by handing 
into every pew a small copper shovel; 
but when a charity sermon is preach. 
ed tne collection is not made until 
the feelings of the congregation have 
been roused by the pathos and elo- 
quence of the minister. A number of 
ladies, distinguished by their personal 
attractions, rank in life, or prominent 
character, who may be supposed to 
command, rather than tosolicit charity, 
are appointed collectors, They are 
atterded by gentlemen, bearing 
wands; and each lady, taking her 
own portion of the church, goes round 
the pews, handing a silver dish to 
every individual, while the squire 


stands behind with another silver dish, 


‘into which the money is emptied, 
. This method is preferable to that a. 


dopted in England, where the church. 
wardens stand at the door with 
plates. On man, the fascinating in. 
fluence of beauty, pleading, witha 
look of compassion, for the unfortn. 
nate, must have a powerful effect; 
and those insensible to female charms 
may be induced to be liberal, froman 
apprehension of the satire of a dashing 
belle. 

When the winter is over, the lord. 
lieutenant retires to the Phoenix Park, 
and during the summer visits occa- 
sionally the nobility and principal 
gentry. ‘The aristocracy, who had 
assembled in Dublin, return to their 
country seats ; and the families of the 
lawyers, merchants, and trades- people, 
if their circumstances admit of it, re- 
tire to their villas near the sea : those 
whose circumstances forbid this grati- 
fication, crowd into lodgings near 
the coast ; and those who cannot af- 
ford either, content themselves with 
bathing, a luxury which they very 
much enjoy. Thousands may be 
seen every morning between Dublin 
and the Black Rock, and on the shore 
of Clontarf, going into the water to 
wash.” 


Letters Written by the late Right Hon. . 
WILLIAM WINDHAM. 


From Amyot's Account of his Life and 
Speeches. 3 vols. 8v0. London 1812. 


I, Letier to his Nephew Capt. Lukin. 
Hill Strect, March 22, 1794 
Dear WILLIAM, 


papers of yesterday annout 

ced your return to the Downs 
with some Danish vessels, arrested 
in consequence of the late orders. 
I hope it may turn out that they 
will be made prizes. The con- 
of these Swedes and Danes is 6 


perfectly 


al 
| 
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perfectly rascally, that I have no sort 
of compassion for them, and none, 
I dare say, will be felt by those who 
will find such good account in this 
kind of neutral war. ‘he only dan- 
ger is, that they may be driven at 
last to join themselves openly to those 
to whom they are now giving every 
kind of clandestine assistance. Tho’ 
they will find their own destruction 
in this, they may, in the main, consi- 
derably embarrass operations. 

No great stroke has yet been 
struck by any of the armies on the 
continent. Our campaign here, too, 
in the Houses of Parliament, ts pretty 
quiet. If it was not for the trial 
of Mr Hastings, and the delay which 
his friends create, by msisting on the 
wresence of the judges, and adjourn- 
ing the proceedings in consequence, 
till after the circuit, we might be 
set at liberty in a few weeks; and I 
should then be tempted to make an 
excursion towards ihe coast, and to 
meet you probably either at the 
Downs or at Portsmouth. 

There is another business indeed 
that may call me towards Norfolk.— 
With a view to the possibility of a de- 
scent, troops of different sorts are 
proposed to be raised in aid of the mi- 
litia: one class of which will be vo- 
lunteer cavalry, composed of persons 
who are ina state to furnish their own 
horses, and till they are called out of 
their own county (which is to be only 
in the case of actual invasion) are to 
receive no pay, nor any thing from 
government, but their saddles and 
arms. What think you of the possi- 
bility of my raising a troop of fifty such 
persons, including such as part of 
those concerned may be willing to 
hire or bring with them, in addition 
to themselves ? Should the occasion 
hot arise in which their services will 
be really wanted, the trouble will be 
very little, as I should not propose 
their meeting more than once a week ; 
and the expence would be no more 
hor so much as attends their weekly 
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meetings at market, For a uniform, 
I would have nothing but a plain 
coat, such as they might wear at 
other times, or no more ornamented 
than might make them a little proud 


ofit. I believe something of this sort 
I must attempt, and if it could be set- 


tled without the necessity of more 
attention on my part than I ought to 
ailow myself to spare from other ob- 
jects, I should not dislike to have 
such a troop established under my 
direction. 
Mr Courtenay (the member,) who 

dined with me yesterday, shewed 
me a letter which he had received 
from a Mr Hayes, one of the Lieu- 
tenants, I ‘conceive, on board the 
Boston, in which an interesting ac- 
count is given of some of the princi- 
pal circumstances of the action. It 
appears, by his account, that the Bos- 
ton had only 200 hands, not above $0 
of whom had ever before been on 
board, while the Ambuscade had 450. 
This difference I suppose must have 
told considerably ; much more than 
the difference of four guns, which the 
French frigate had beyond ours. ‘The 
conduct of one of the Lieutenants- 
Mr Kerr, seems to have been singur 
larly gallant. He staid on deck, afte 

he had received a cannister shot thro’ 
his shoulder, and till a splinter strik- 
ing him on the face altogether blind- 
ed him. ‘The first Lieutenant too, a 
Mr Edwards, though wounded badly 
in the hand, came up again afier the 
Captain’sdeath, totake the command of 
the ship. Ina former account, it was 
said, I think, that he had fainted from 
loss of blood. It is said in this let- 
ter, that there was a French fleet im 
sight at the time when the Boston 
bore up. 

Let me hear from you when you 

have any thing to tell, and believe 
me, 


Your affectionate Uncle, 
W. 
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MI. To Mrs Lukin, during his mission 
to the Duke of York’s Army. 


Berlikom, near Bois le Duc, 
Sept. 12, 1794. 


The ways of a camp life are so 
idle, that all the habits of business 
which I may be supposed to have ac- 
quired in the last two months, seem 
to give way before them ; and I am 
in danger of finding myself a werse 
correspondent here, where I have so 
much to tell, and so much time for 
telling it, than I was in London, 
when occupicd from morning till 
night, and when my occupations 
would leave me but little else to talk 
of. In fact, the pleasure of moving 
about in a scene so full of interest, 
the fatigue that is apt to follow, and 
the want of a comfortable room to re- 
tire to, are the causes that prove so 
fatal to my correspondence, and the 
reasons why, for want of a little oc- 
casional respite, my pleasure in this 
situation is less than it should be. — 

We are, as you will have learn- 
ed from one of my former letters, near 
Bois le Duc, which is rather a large 
town, and a strong fortress belonging 
to the Dutch. About three miles 
from this place are the Duke’s head 
quarters, and at four or five miles fur- 
ther is the camp. The immediate 
place of my residence is the village 
where head quarters are, and I am 
lodged in the house of a Dutch attor- 
ney. The country about is light and 
sandy, affording very pleasant rides, 
which are not the less so from your 
occasionally meeting bodies of troops, 
of difierent dresses, establishments, 
and countries, The variety in this 
Tespect 1s not so great as it was last 
year, nor, from a number of cireum- 
stances, is the scene so interestine 

after allowing even for the difference 
of its not being seen, as that was, for 
the firsttime: The relief which all 
this gives, after confinement during 

the summer to London, and to such 


business as that of the war-office, is. 
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-more than you can conceive. It has 


given me a new stock of health ; and 
the beauty of the autumn mornings, 
joined to the general idleness in which 
one lives by necessity, and, therefore, 
without self-reproach, has given mea 
feeling of youthtul enjoyment, such 
as I now but rarely know. You can- 
not conceive how you would like a 
ride here, with the idea that if you 
wandered too far, and went beyond 
the out-posts, you might be carried 
off by a French patroie. It is the 


enjoyment that George Faulknor was 


supposed to describe, of a scene near 
Dublin, where “ the delighted spec- 
tator expects every moment to be 
crushed by the impending rocks.” 

Were public business out of the 
question, I should stay here probably 
for a week or two longer 3 but, as it 
is, my stay must be regulated by 
other considerations, and it is probable 
that the messenger whom we are wait- 
ing for impatiently may occasion my 
departure immediately. ‘The general 
state of things is as bad as need be. 

_ The shooters in your part of the 
world-must not suppose that they have 
all the sport to themselves. So strong 
is the love of mischief among men, 
that all the shooting of one another 
that is going on here, does not pre- 
vent their filling up their intervals by 
a little murder of partridges. 

{ am not the only person, proba- 
bly, from the parish of Felbrigg, who 
Is now with the army. “There is a 
son of the family of Ransome, whom 
Moreton was charged some time since 
to make enquiry after, and who I 
hope is alive; though there is some 
reason to suppose that he is wound- 
ed. A brother of James, too, who 
lives with vour brother, is supposed 
to be here, and about him I shall 
make enquiry. 

Farewell; I hope you are going 
on well at home: that Anne 1s re- 
covered, and that the rest are gay. 


W. W. 
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LH. To Mr Coke. 
Pali Mall, October 7, 1805, 


I have requested Mr Lukin, who 
leaves town for Norwich to-night, 
‘and was very near having his offer 
accepted, of staying til to-morrow 
and taking me with him) to set you 
and my friends right on the subject 
of the reports which you mention, by 
an assurance that there is not a word 
of truth in them. It is neither true 
chat any thing to the effect stated was 
said by me to Mr Coke, nor that any 
such alteration of opinions on my part 
has ever taken place. What are these 
opinions which they suppose me to 
have changed? That the French re- 
volution was not a system of liberty, 
nor much conducive to the happiness 
of mankind? I should have thought 
that all the world was now pretty 
much of that way of thinking. ‘That 
if not opposed and destroyed, it threa- 
tened to over-run the earth? All 
that we are now suffering, and fear- 
ing to suffer, may be pretty good evi- 
dence that this opinion was not very 
erroneous. Is it that I was wrong in 
thinking that peace would not save 
us, and in condemning, in conse- 
quence, the favourite and dear Peace 
of Amiens? Whatever may be 
thought of the renewal of the war, 
which I perhaps did net think the 
most judiciously managed, yet nobo- 
dy surely will say, that our condition 
was likely to be very good, or the 
progress of French dominion soon to 
have stopped, had that peace conti- 
nued. ‘Lhe same may be remarked 
of the former war. Who shall pre- 
tend to say, that the progress of the 
French revolution would have been 
less rapid, or Jess dangerous, had 
Great Britain never joined in opposing 
it, or had no opposition been made to 
itatall? Such an opinion certainly de- 
tives no countenance from the facts, 
which prove incontestably that .the 
French revolution did not need to be 
provoked to become mischievous; that 


the aggressions were not the conse 
quence of the resistance, but the resist- 
ance of theaggressions. lithe conduct 
of the former war is that which I am 
supposed now to condemn, the fact 
may be perfectly true, but it is no 
proof of change of opinion ; as I can- 
not condemn it now more than I did 
during the whole time it was carry- 
ing on, or than it was at all times 
condemned by Mr Burke. It would 
be very odd if I were to take to 
changing my opinions now, ‘when 
those who formerly opposed them 
might be supposed to be most con- 
vinced of their truth. 

With respect to the letter allud- 
ed to, it was written to Mr Coke, in 
consequence of hearing of the uncom- 
monly kind exertions which he was 
making to serve me in my views on 
Oxford, and was answered by him in 
a letter of equal kindness. It is very 


‘possible that I might have said (for 


I have no recollection of the particu- 
lars) that I lamented the difierences 
which had separated me from those 
fur whom I had so much personal re- 
gard, or something to that effect ; 
which some blundering friend (for I 
am sure Mr Coke never conceived 
such an idea) may have construed 
into a renunciation of my former 
opinions. But even this must have 
happened amongst reporters at second 
hand ; for no one, however confused 
or inaccurate, could have made such 
a mistake, if he had read the letter. 
At least, itis very odd if I should 
have written in a way to convey an 
opinion, so little in my thoughts at 
the time, and so totally contrary to 
the fact. 


Yours, with great truth, 
W. WINDHAM. 


IV. 7o Mr Amys. 
Pall Mall, January 22, 1806. 
As one of the happy consequen- 
ces of our blessed system of printing 
debates, I am described to-day, in one 
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partial, I felt Sificiently at my ease; 
but in the way in which my infor. 
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of the newspapers which I have seen, 
as having talked a language directly 
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i the reverse of that which I did talk, 


and which was alone conformable to 
the sentiments existing in my mind, 
In none of the papers, as I am told, 
am I made to express myself in ferms 
so strong as those which I actually 
used. ‘The history is, that having 
been forced, by the occupation of our 
bench by Mr Bankes, to sit more un- 
der the gallery than is desirable, and 
having spoken moreover in a lower 
tone than usual, owing perhaps to a 
little emotion, the reporters in the 
gallery could only hear what I said 
very imperfectly, and supplied what 
was wanting very much according to 
their own fancy. You may be fully 
assured, that what I said was of a sort 
perfectly to satisfy every friend of 
Mr Pitt; and this I am very anxious 
should be understood; as nothing 
could have been so base and ungene- 
rous, and so perfectly adverse to the 
purpose of my speaking at all, as the 
saying any thing ungracious of him, 
in the circumstances in which he was 
supposed to ‘be, and unhappily was, 
I am sorry to say, that all hope of re- 
covery is entirely out of the question, 
if he should be alive even at this in- 
stant. As I expressed myself yester- 
day, the extinction of such great ta- 
lents and powers is a very awful and 
affecting event, even in the minds of 
those whose lot it may have been to 
be most constantly opposed to them. 


V. To the Same. 
“ Felbrigg, September 16, 1809. 


I have received from several 
quarters infermation of the probabili- 
ty of a change in the ministry, which 
is far from presenting to me a pros- 
pect that T can contemplate with any 
feelings of pleasure. 1 have not vir- 
tue enough to wish the ministers out, 
at the risk of being one of those who 
may be called upon to succeed them. 
While the change was said to be only 


the intelligence of the day. 


mants suppose it is to take place, an 
oifer to me, of some sort or another, [ 
take it for granted, must be made, 
It is one of the things that one nei. 
ther knows how to accept or decline, 
If I could always be as well as I am 
here,—if Downing Street were in 
Felbrigg Park, or a dozen miles from 
London,—I should think much less 
about it ; but the being called upon 
to read and to waite, to consider and 
to decide, when one is exhausted and 
worn down with one’s duty in partia- 
ment, has something in it that hardly 
any advantages or gratifications can 
repay ; and | am afraid my inabilities 
in point of health or strength are not 
got the better of, even in the two 
years that have elapsed since I was 
last in office. My hope must be, that 
the intelligence is unfounded, and 
that the question will not arise ; tho’ 
I have my misgivings ; and partly 
from the progress which I understand 
is making in the Catholic question, 
and the alarms which I have heard 
the ministers have conceived on that 
account. If it should be found that 
the measure must be submitted to, it 
will not be unnatural that an entire 
new ministry should be called in, 
composed of men decidedly friendly 
to it, ** * * * 

A slight hurt which I got here 
in riding retards my return to town. 
I am, in the meantime, living a most 
wholesome life, and in many respects 
a very pleasant and useful one ;— 
pleasant, as I can recur to pursuits 
long laid aside, but very ill calcula- 
ted to prepare me for a return to pub- 
lie life ;— and useful, as I am getting 
things into order, both within doors 
and without. 


VI. To the Same. 

“ Felbrige, September 20, 1809- 
“Tsay nothing all this while of 
I lie 
trembling 
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trembling in my hole, waiting what 
shall befall me. ‘The habits of life 
here are not a good preparation for a 
return to office, though the health is ; 
but even that has a little failed in 
the present instance ; for, though I 
am considerably above *my rate of 
London health, I am, from accident, 
not quite up to that which residence 
here ought to have given me. 


VII. To the same. 
Felbrigg, October 2, 1809. 


I have had letters, with copies 
of the correspondence, both from 
Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. I 
should think that the ministers will 
contrive to go on, and I cannot but 
hope it ; for, in the other event, Iam 
sure I don’t know what is to be done. 
I was enumerating, in. my answer to 
Lord Grey, all that I thought could 
be looked to in that case, and the 
amount was very limited, and fright- 
fully difficult. * * * 

I feel but little stomach to re- 
turn to office, unless I can have carte 
blanche as to my military plans; and 
even then the whole is so be-devi/led, 
that there is no restoring things to 
their original state. 


VIIL. To the same. 


Beaconsfield, December 18, 1809. 


I have been here for some days, 
and have just been joined by Mrs 
Windham, who left London to-day. 
We are on our way to Bristol, and 
must lose no time, as Mr ———, 
who is here, insists on my being in 
London during the second week of 
next month. I shall come very re: 
luctantly, having during this recess 
mdulged myself so much in other 
pursuits, and contracted, by one 
means or another, so strong a. dislike 
to the politics of the times, that 1 am 
by no means in a frame of mind fa- 
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vourable for the commencement of a 
parliamentary session. ‘The air of 
the country, however, will do some- 
thing, if net to dispose me more to 
business, at least to render me more 
capable of it. One of the events that 
tend to create a great impatience of 
all public concerns, is this disgraceful 
and mischievous triumph of the O. 
P.’s, and the humiliating submission 
of the managers. Their conduct is 
quite unaccountable, unless they have 
secret information that the juries at 
the sessions would follow the example 
of Mr Clifford’s jury ; and even then 
the sacrifice of Brandon is something 
so scandalous, that no consideration 


of interest can excuse it. I am the> 


more alive, I suppose, to this defeat 
of the managers, because I see it as a 
rehearsal of what is meant for higher 
performers ; the managers being the 
government ; the new prices, the tax- 
es; Brandon, myself perhaps; and 
the O. P.’s exactly the same descrip- 
tion of persons as at present. ‘There 
is one difference I hope ;—that I 
shall never come on like poor Bran- 
don with an apology. In all other 
respects, it seems to me to present 
but too sure a presage of the fate of 
the country, contemptible as the 
thing is in itself. 
Believe me yours, 
very faithfully, 


W. 


Report of the Committee of the Society 
Sor the suppression of begging ; con- 
taining the Plan of the Iustttution. 


WE inserted, in our Magazine for 

October last, the first Report on 
this subject, which centained merely a 
view of the objects which the So- 
ciety proposed to itself. Since that 
time, several meetings have been held, 


the plan has been matured, and a 
| Committee 
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Committee of the most respectable 
description appointed, to whom the 
care of this institution will be entrust- 
ed. By them the following Report 
has been drawn up, which will exhi- 
bit a full view of the plan upon 
which they are to proceed. We 


have also annexed, as worthy of pre- 


servation, a copy of the excellent Ad- 
dress read from the pulpit upon this 
occasion. 


CoMMITTEE. 


The Lord Provost. 

Baron Clerk. 

Mr Sheriff Rae. 

Bailie Johnston, 

Su H. Moncrieff. 

J. F. Erskine, Esq. 

Rev. Dr Inglis. 
Bishop Sandford. 
Dr. Fleming. 
Bishop Cameron. 
Mr A. Brunton. 

John Connel, Esq. 

Pat. Walker, Esq. 

J. H. Forbes, Esq. 

Geo. Ross, Esq. 

Wm. M‘Farlane, Esq. 

Wm. Inglis, Esq. 

Arch. Gibson, Esq. 

H. Donaldson, Esq. 

Hugh Rollo, Esq. 

John Waugh, Esq. 

Mr. A. Cruickshank. 

Mr W. Braidwood, junior. 


Bailie Johnston, Convencer. 


The object of the proposed Society 
is toenable the Local Magistracy to 
enforce the laws against vagrants, 
which it is impossible to do at pre- 
sent, while no means are held out for 
enabling many of them to support 
themselves in any other way than by 
street-begging. 

The poor who at present support 
themselves by begging, are of differ- 
ent classes, which, in a plan of this 
kind, itis important to distinguish ; 
for their cases require different reme- 
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dies. ‘The proper mode of classify- 
ing them is according to their capa- 
city for supporting themselves, as this 
institution ought to be founded on 
the principle, that none should be 
supported who are able to work for 
themselves ; and that wherever, from 
any infirmity, the labour of the indi- 
vidual is not sufficient to support him, 
he should still be niade to contribute 
as much to his own support as his a- 
bility will admit. 

There are, then, 

1. hose who are unable to contri- 
bute any thing to their own support, 
from old age, bodily infirmity, or 
any other cause. 

°2. Those who are not entirely dis. 
abled, but whose work cannot alto- 
gether support them. 

3. Those who are able and wiliag 
to work, but from fluctuation of 
trade, or any other cause, are thrown 
out of employment. 

4. Those who, though able to 
work, prefer begging, as a trade, to 
any other employment. 

This last class of street-beggars is 
much more numerous than may, at 
first view, be thought. The report 
of the Bath Society for 1809, says, 
— The Committee can confidently 
“* assure the Public, as the result of 
‘* continued experience, that the dis- 
“* tress which demands charitable aid 
“* is rarely to be found among street- 
beggars: that alms given in the 
street without investigation, are 
bounties on idleness and fraud ; and 
that every shilling so received, is 
** a robbery from real distress.” 

That the other classes, however, 
are very numerous there can be no 
doubt ; and the object of the Society 
must be directed to make the support 
of these others, as little burdensome 
to the public as possible. In the pre- 
sent system of giving indiscriminate. 
aid to vagrant mendicants, the com- 
munity is robbed of whatever work 
these are able to perform, while the 
sources of charity for the truly deser 
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ving are dried up 5 so that if the ef- 
forts of the society be, in this respect, 
attended even with partial success, 
the saving to the public must be im- 
mense. 

Your Committee fully believe, that 
the moment it is announced that ‘the 
laws against vagrants are to be stea- 
dily enforced, and that no person 
will be entitled to aid without contri- 
buting as much to his own support 
as his physical strength and abilities 
permit, the society will find their la- 
bour much diminished, by the migra- 
tion to other parts of the country, of 
all the sturdy and idle beg zars, who are 
the greatest nuisance to society, and by 
whom, it is well ascertained, that most 
of the petty delinquencies which render 
property insecure are committed, 

‘The first class is next to be-distin- 
cuished into those whom the city is 
iegally bound to maintain, and those 
who come here from other quarters, 
as to the best market for their trade. 
Lhese Jast should be sent back to their 
respective parishes, being allowed a 
little aid to convey themselves home. 

Those, again, of the impotent poor 
who have claims upon the Charity 
Workhouse, after having their cases 
considered by the Society, will be re- 
commended to apply to that institu- 
tion, in all cases where permanent 
pensions seem to be the only possible 
mode of provision. 

With regard to the other classes, 
your Committee conceive, that it 
would not be beneficial to the public 
to exclude from the notice of the in- 
stitution, those who are able to work, 
and can thus, in part, support them- 
selves, even though they have no le- 


gal residence in this place. For, in a 


remote parish, it might be quite im- 


possible to find any work suited to 


their powers; whereas, in a great 
town, there are many means of em- 
ployment for those whose strength 
does not enable them to undertake 
the more laborious occupations. 

The Society may look with confi- 
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dence to the support and countenance 
of the Public, without which, indeed, 
all their endeavours must prove abor- 


tive. 


‘The Public may be expected to 
contribute, 

1. ‘Lhe Funds necessary for the 
support of the institution, Here, the 
Society may rely, with implicit con- 
fidence, upon the benevolence of the 
inhabitants of this city, All the 
Society need ask is, that, instead of 
the relief of apparent want, without 
inquiry and without discrimination, 
the sums which are at present extort- 
ed by the arts or importunitiesof beg- 
gars, shall be placed at the disposal of 
the Society ; and as the investigation 
of the mendicant’s case will never be 
committed to subordinate agents or 
servants, who are liable to be imposed 
upon, but be undertaken by respect- 
able persons, who will spare no pains, 
by personal inquiries, to become ac- 
quainted with the wants and habits 
of the poor, the contributor will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
charity has been well applied. How 
very seldom this is the case with re- 
gard to sums given to beggars in the 
streets, or upon petitions, with certi- 
ficates too frequently forged, every one 
must know from his own experience. 

Your Committee recommend a 
general subscription among the mha-. 
bitants, by sending round a book in 
the way very efficiently practised by 
many charitable institutions in this 
city, and by placing subscription-catds 
in the banks and other public offices. 
No annual subscriptions should exceed 
2/, 2s. ‘The smailest donation should 
be gratefully received. swall 
locked box, with an aperture in the 
top, might also accompany the sub- 

scription book, in order to receive the 
contributions of those who might 
choose to give a small sum without 
putting down their names, Stmilar 
boxes might be fixed in diflerent parts 
of the town, to receive any casual con- 
tribution from the benevolent. 3 
The 
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The funds of the Society will also 
be benefited by the sale of tickets of 
reference, with which the benevolent 
are expected to furnish themselves, to 

ive to any persons applying for 
Charity, which will entitle them to 
have the case of that person investiga- 
ted by the Society. 

2. The Society may expect from 
the Public, that they will discontinue 
the practice of giving alms in the 
streets, and without investigation in- 
to the wants of the applicant, satisfied 
as they must be, that in general such 
bounty serves no other purpose than 
that of a premium for idleness and 
imposture. When a mendicant ap- 
plies for aid to any one, instead of 
money, he will receive a ticket of re- 
ference, which points out where and 
when he is to make application to the 
Society, when his case will be inqui- 
red into, and any person wishing to 
know. the fate of this investigation, 
will be able to learn it, if he has at 
the time noticed the number of the 
ticket he gave. He will thus have 
an opportunity, either of contributing 
in aid of the Society to the individu- 
a', or of relieving the Society of the 
charge altogether, if the case, when 
investigated. is such as toinduce him 
to compassionate it. 

These tickets will be had at the 
office of the Society, and at the 
Book-ellers shops in different parts of 
the town, 
2d. 

There is little doubt but the public 
will have sufficient confidence in the 
good sense of the Managers, to trust 
to their discretion when the ticket of 
reference should be attended with any 
beneficial effect ; and that it will not 
be thought that the value of the tic- 
ket has been thrown away, if, upon 
invesizgation, the case of the person 
presenting it turns out quiteunworthy 
of any relief from the Seciety; for 
the price will go into the general 
fund, and some deserving object will 
obtain what has been saved from one 
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who had no claim to the compassion 
of the good. | 

$. ‘The Society must look to the 
public for giving encouragement to 
the sale of such articles as it shall be 
within the ability of the poor to 
manufacture or work. 

‘To find proper employment for the | 
poor, has always been the chief diff 
culty in institutions of this kind; and 
it is here that the countenance of the 
public will be most essential. It may 
be confidently expected that the 
various manufacturers and shopkeep- 
ers in this city will cordially co-oper- 
ate with the Society, in giving en- 
couragement to the mdustry of the 
poor under the superintendence of the 
Society ; the consequence of which 
will free them from those vagrant pii- 
ferers who at present infest the doors 
of their shops. 

Your Committee recommend, that, 
a Repository be opened for the recep- 
tion of such articles of work as the 
poor may execute, and where these 
may always be ready for sale to the 
Public, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of one or two of the most 
respectable of the poor, selected for 
that purpose. It must be the object 
of the Society to direct those articles 
to be made which are found to be 
most saleable, and, by furnishing lint, 
cloth, &c. to the poor, to enable 
them to return these in the form cf 
the manufactured article. On this 
subject, the rules of the Institution at 
Munich furnish most useful practical 
hints for preventing fraud. Making 
clothes for the poor, both adult and 
children, would farnish an abundant 
source of employment toa large pro- 
portion of the female poor, by far the 
most numerous class we have. ‘There 
is no doubt but the charity of indivi- 
duals would find much gratification in 
providing with cloths, from this stock, 
such of the poor as are either known 
to themselves, or recommended by the 
Society as worthy objects. A double 

purpose would thus be served. 
Your 
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Your Committee look upon the 
giving employment ta the poor as a 
most important branch of this Institu- 
tion, both in a political and religtous 
point of view: nor will it be thought 
that too higha value isset upon this ob- 
ject, it the public but reflect upon the 
advantage derived, trom reducing to 
an orderly and religious discipline, 
the effect of constant employment aud 
an adequate reward, those whom a 
vagabond course of life would other- 
wise expose to numberless excesses of 
intemperance and vice, whom the 
trade of begging constantly engages in 
the practice of deceit, and, by its 
temptations and uncertainty, too fre- 
quently drives to the commission of 
felonies, somecitmes even for the sup- 
port of life. ‘Lhe great Chief-Justice 
Hales, somewhere remarks, ‘ that the 
‘prevention of idieness, and, conse- 
‘ quently, of poverty, would do more 
* good than all the gibbets, whipping- 
‘posts, and gaols in the kingdom.’ 
The expectations of your Committee 
on this subject might be thought vi- 
sionary, and quite unworthy of a so- 
ber trial, if they were not able to refer 
to experience, in other cases, where 
Similar exertions with those 'in con- 
templation have been rewarded with 
Very encouraging success. 

But the means of providing work for 
the poor, the various articles of manu- 
facture to which they can contribute 
their labour, and the minute details 
of the plan for making each person do 


what ,he can for his own support, . 


‘must be left to a special Committee of 
Managers, who wili be charged with 
Superintending that branch of the 
Institution ; and it may be confident- 
ly expected, that the poor with us 
having been generally taught some 
Occupation in their youth, it will not 

€ necessary to surmount the same 
difficulties, which, however, both in 
Hamburgh and London*, appear to 
have been_ overcome. 


: See Appeal to Public Benevolence for 
te Relief of Beggars, by M. Martin, Esq. 
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It ought to be the object of the 
Society to distribute-as httle money 
as possible to the poor, till their sober 
habits are well ascertained by long 
experience. ‘Tickets for soup, meal, 
bread, &c. will furnish the usual 
mode of supply. ‘THE ONLY DEVIA- 
TION from this rule should be, that 
the poor be paid in money for their 


‘work, ‘They would otherwise doubt 


if they had received the full reward 
of their labours. 

As the object of such a Society is 
to eradicate entirely the evil of beg- 
ging, a great portion of their attention 
must be devoted to the education of 
the children of the poor in habits of 
morality and industry, by opening 
schools for them, in which the new 
system of education will lessen the 
expense and the time required for 
instruction, and the principles of mo- 
rality and religion will be carefully 
instilled into minds, hitherto trained 
up in all the arts which mendicants 
practise against the benevolent.— 
They will be taught at the same time 
to work at such employments as will 
make them useful members of society 5 
such as splitting and plaiting straw, 
making straw-bonnets, buttens, sew- 
ing, spinning of twine, making of 
nails, &c. 

It has been strongly recommended 
to separate the children from their 
parents, otherwise no reform can be 
expected on the rising generation. 
Your Committee are quite aware ef 
the force of this remark; but there 
are various reasons for making them 
hesitate to recommend its adoption. 
‘The expense of accommodation would 
be very considerable, and that of su- 
perintendence increased ; whereas, if 
the children be kept from the conta- 
gien of bad example throughout the 
day, and taught the blessings of in- 
dustry and victue, it may be expected 
that the injury they will sustain from 
the society of their parents, will not 
be so great as is apprehended. It 


ought to be made a rule, that no per- 
sens 
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sons who do not send their children 
regularly to school, will be allowed 
any aid from the Society. 

Those children who are orphans, or 
whose parents are found to be quite 
unfit for the duty of taking charge of 


‘them after their return from the 


schools of instruction, should be pla- 


ced under the care of some proper 


person, who will undertake to dis- 
charge the duty of a parent to them ; 
which cannot be very burdensome, 
while the Society provide the children 
with food, and superintend them 
throughout the day ; and, therefore, 
this additional expense cannot be 
great. 

It will be the duty of the Society 
to apprentice children to the various 
occupations for which their talents 
and inclinations fit them, that their 
future life may be usefully employed 
for the Public and themselves. 

In this branch of their plan, as 
well as in that connected with the 
Repository, much advantage would 
be derived from the co-operation of a 
Committee of Ladies, who in all 
works of charity and mercy are ever 
ready to lend their zealous assistance. 

Before proceeding to the details of 
the plan by which these important 
objects are to be attained, your Com- 
mittee beg to observe, that it cannot 
fail to occur, that the labour and as- 
siduous attention of a very great num- 
ber of persons will be indispensably 
requisite: At the same time, the 
have every reason to think that there 
will be abundance of persons in whom 
the Public will place confidence, 
whose active benevolence will lead 
them to undertake the troublesome 
duties which the various departments 
of the proposed plan demand. Much 
of its success must depend upon the 
zeal and fidelity and intelligence with 
which those do their duty who are 
personally to investigate the truth of 
the statements which the applicants 
for assistance give of their situation ; 
and, to insure success here, and satisfy 
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the Public, it is most desirable thet 


visitors should be selected from the 
most worthy and respectable members 
of society. From those who, trom 
motives of humanity or duty, have 
been in the habit of visiting the abudes 
of the poor, the most cordial assistance 
in this department may be confidently 
looked for. 

Your Committee are fully aware 
of the difficulties attending the plan 
proposed, and do not seek to disguise 
them. But, as it has been resolved 
that the attempt should be made, the 
only effect these difficulties ought to 
have, should be to call forth addition- 
al exertions 3 and if both the Public 
and the Society, in their several de- 
partments, fulfil their duty, the chance 
of failure is greatly lessened. 

Your Committee now proceed to 
suggest what occurs to them as to 


THE ConsTITUTION OF THESOCIETYs 


The Society to be called ‘The 
‘ Society for the Suppression of Beg- 
‘gars, for the Relief of occasional 
‘ Distress, and the Encouragement of 
‘Industry among the Poor, within 
‘the City and Environs of Edin- 
‘ burgh.’ 

2. Subsc.ibers contributing a sum 
not less than £.1 » 1s. annually, or a 
donation of £.5 » 5s., to be Members 
of the Society, and entitled to vote 
at General Meetings for the election 
of Office-Bearers, 

3. An Annual Meeting of the So- 


ciety to be holden the second Menday 


of November, and to be previously 
advertised in the news-papers. ‘The 
purpose of this meeting to be the 
election of Office- Bearers for the year, 
the Report of the proceedings of the 
Society, the Audit of Accounts, and 
other general matters. 
4. The business of the Society shall 
be conducted by a President, four 
Vice. Presidents, two Secretaries, two 
Treasurers, and twenty Directors, 28 
a Committee of Management. 
5. A coavenlent house to be pro- 
cured 
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eured as the office of the Society, to 
which all applicants are to be direc- 
ted who are desirous of the aid of the 


Society. 
RusiNESS OF THE Society. 


1. For the sake of dividing the Ja- 
bour of inquiring into the situation of 
tne poor, and of facilitating the tasks 
of superintending them, as the only 
means of preventing fraud and impos- 
ture, the city and environs shall be 
divided into twenty-six wards, as par- 
ticularly described in the Police Act. 

2. The Committee of Management 
will appoint thirteen Recorders, two 
of whom are to attend in rotation for 
a week, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, from one to three o’clock, for 
the purpose of receiving and record- 
ing applications for reliet. Their duty 
isto obtain from the applicant the 
particulars of his case, which they 
are to record in a set of printed que- 
ries, according to the answers re- 
ceived on the following points.— 
1, Name. 2. Age. 3. Married or not. 
4. How many children to support, 
and their ages. 5. Place of residence. 
6. What .circumstances of distress, 
7. Employment. 8. Usual earnings. 
9. Legal parish. 10. What aid from 
parish, other societies, clubs, or indi- 
viduals. 11. ‘To whom reference can 
be made for character. 

In cases of immediate distress, the 
Recorders will recommend the appli- 
cants to the early attentien of the 
Visitors. 

The Committee of Management 
will also appoint two cr more re- 
spectable persons as Visitors in each 
district. ‘I'beir duty is to attend on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at three o’clock, to receive from the 
Recorders the applications of the per- 
sons they areto visit. ‘They are then 
to visit personally the applicant ; and, 
by inquiries of him, and others, to 
ascertain the truth of the answers he 
gave to the Recorders. They are 
Particularly to inquire into the moral 
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character of the applicant. The re- 
sult of these inquiries they will report 
in the Society’s books previous to the 


Meeting of the Managers on Mon- 


day. 

In some cases of immediate neces~ 
sity, Visitors are empowered to give 
relief to a small extent, without wait- 
ing for the directions of the Commit- 
tee. 

These Visitors to continue for six 
months 3 but they will be relieved ot 
their duty at the end of any month, 
upon giving a week’s previous notice 
to the Committee of their desire to 
retire. 

4. The Directors are to be divided 
into four Committees, whose more 
immediate attention will be directed 
to the following departn¥tnts :-— 

1. The reliet of the impotent, and 
those who can contribute nothing to 
their support. 

2. The superintendance of those 
who can in part support themselves. 

3. The education and instruction 
of the Children. 

4. The providing food for the poor. 

These Committees shall meet once 
a week, or oftener, if found necessary, 
for the purpose of receiving the re- 
ports of the Visitors, and for giving 
the requisite directions i each par- 
ticular case, which are to be regularly 
entered in a book. One of the Se- 


cretaries and one of the Treasurers- 
are always to attend these meetings. 


when necessary. 


The General Committee of Ma-- 


nagement shall meet the first Monday 
of every month, at 2 o’clock, before 
whom a report of their proceedings 
shall be laid by the different Com. 
mittees of Directors, and for the pur- 
pose of receiving their sanction and 
advice. 

5. One of the persons relieved by 
the Society shall constantly attend 
the meetings as porter, for the pur- 
pose of carrying messages, and shall 
at all times be under the orders of 
the Committees. 
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6. In the case of travellers and 
strangers (soldicrs wives, &c.) who 
may require only a temporary relief, 
the Recorders will, according to cir- 
cumstances, grant relief to a smail a- 
mount; and will require ot the per- 
son so relieved, to lose no time in pur- 
suing his journey, admonisiing him, 
that if he be found loitering or beg- 
ging in the streets, he will be taken 
up by the oificers of Police, under 
the provisions of the Police Act. 


MepbicaL Boarp. 


As besides the necessity of afford- 
ing medical assistance to the poor 
when sick, it is very desirable that 
the Society should be tully able to 
detect the various devices which 
rogues fall upon to counterfeit sick- 
ness, lameness, and incapacity for 
working, one of the medical gentle- 


men who have offered their assistance © 


to forward the views of the Society, 
will be requested by the Committee 
of Directors, upon the report of any 
Visitor, to visit any of the poor, and 
to report his opinion on the case. 
Your Committee would strongly 
recominend the immediate formation 
of a plan fora loan fund and a sav- 
ing’s fund, of the advantage of which 
they are quite aware ; but, upon con- 
sideration, they think it best that too 
much should not be attempted at first, 
and recommend that these should be 
ingrafted into the plan of the Society, 
when the more pressing objects of its 
institution have been fully provided 
for, and are in active operation. 
Your Committee further beg leave 
to report as their opinion, that the 
most minute details of the plan should 
be left to the Committees of Direc- 
tors, in their various departments, as 
experience is the best guide in mea- 
sures of this kind ; and the details will 
be laid before the Public for their sa- 
tisfaction, in the Annval Reports of 
the Proceedings of the Society, 
(S13) ed) 
Ko. JouNnstoy, Convener, 


Address to the Inhabitants of the City 
and Suburbs of .DINBURGH, on the 
suppression of begging. 

Nh UCH has been done by the Cha. 

ritable Institutions of this City 

for ameliorating the condition of the 
Poor, and for alleviating human mi- 
sery in the various ferms in which it 
presents itself, But no attempt has 
hitherto been made te strike more 
directly at the root of the evil, by 
providing a complete and effectual 
remedy tor what appears to be the 
cause of more vice and wretchedness 
combined than result’ from all other 
circumsiances. Notwithstanding the 
exertions of the benevolent, in almost 
every department to which Charity 
can extend itself, the number of Beg- 
gars has rapidly increased ; and it the 
practice of beggmg be not suppressed, 
the habits which it is calculated to 
nourish are too likely to be produc- 
tive of the worst consequences to So- 
ciety. Idleness isa fruitful parent of 
all the vices that are most destructive 
to the public weal ; and degging, when 
reduced to a system, is, in its very 
essence, a system of fraud and deceit. 
The children of the begging poor 
are, from their infancy, trained in the 
habits of their parents; idleness and 
vice are thereby perpetuated, and the 
wretchedness which results from them 
entailed upon the world. 

To provide a remedy for so great 
an evil is the object of a Society re- 
cently constituted in this City; and 
while the means of remedy proposed 
are in their nature likely to prove ef- 
fectual, it is gratifying to know that, 
instead of involving any cruelty or 
hardship toward those whose habits 
they are intended to correct and re- 
form, they cannot fail to have the 
immediate effect of alleviating or pre- 
venting much human misery. ; 

The laws of our country have im- 
vested the Civil Magistracy with. 
ample powers to apprehend and pun- 
ish all vagrant beggars. But it 1 
morally impossible that any Magis 

trate, 
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trate, who bas the feelings of a man 
and a Christian, should carry the law 
upon this subject into full effect, 
without being, in the first place, as- 
sured that such a provision 1s made 
for the Poor as leaves no individual 
under a necessity of begging for what 
is indispensable to the maintenance of 
human life. ‘The first object, there- 
fore, of the Society, is to ascertain 
how far this provision is already made, 
and to render it compiete and effec- 
tual in every case in which tt shall be 
found deficient. ‘This object will be 
accomplished,—1. By strict inquiry 
into the circumstances of every indi- 
vidual who shall make application at. 
the office of the Society, —2. By trans- 
ferring to the different Charity Work. 
Houses of the city and suburbs all 
the Poor who have a legal claim upon 
their funds, and who, at the same 
time, cannot be supported otherwise 
than by permanent pensions,—-3. By 
such temporary aid to the impotent 
Poor who belong to other parishes, 
as may be necessary for their support, 
till they be removed to the different 
parishes which are respectively bound 
to maintain them,—and, 4. By pro- 
viding all others who shall make ap- 
plication with such employment as 
may be helpful toward their subsis- 
tence, and affording them, at the same 
time, partial and occasional supply. 

As soon as the operation of these 
measures can be relied upon, the local 
Magistracy have pledged themselves 
te carry the laws against begging into 
full effect. And the Society trust 
that they shall, ere long, have it in 
their power to render still greater ser- 
vice to the community, by co-operat- 
ing with other Institutions in provid- 
ing for the education of the children 
of the Poor, not only in the principles 
of religion, but also in useful arts and 
habits of industry. 

In the meantime, the concurrence 
and aid of the Public are indispensa- 


ble.—In order to the suppression of 


beeging, it is obviously necessary that 
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the charitably disposed shall refuse to 
give alms either on the streets or at 
their respective houses. Notice will, 
therefore, be given of the time when 
this rule may be safely acted upon 
without any violation of the principles 
of humanity. And they who have 
been in the habit of giving alms will 
have it in their power to provide 
themselves with tickets of reference 
to be given to the Poor, by which 
they may be directed to the office of 
the Society, for the purpose of having 
their cases immediately investigated. 
It is not less ceriain that the Sucte¢ 
ty must look to the Public for such 
pecuniary contributions as may detray 
the annual expence of the whole estab- 
lishment, and that the sum required 
will not be inconsiderable. But there 
is no apprehension of any failure of 
the undertaking from a deficiency of 
funds, 
lic must feel in its success would even 
dispose many, it is hoped, to submit 
to some inconvenience, rather than 
withhold the pecuniary aid which is 
in this case wanted, But, in fact, no 
contribution is either wanted or cal- 
led for that will not be amply repaid 
to the contributors, by a correspond- 
ing and immediate saving in the ex- 


penditure of their private charity. 


‘Lhe Society only requests the Public 
to make the experiment of entrusting 
to its disposal what they would other- 
wise give to the mendicant Poor ; and 
confidently promises, that, instead of 
their charity being bestowed, as at 
present it often must be, without any 
accurate knowledge ef the condi- 
tion, and the desert of its objects, it 
shall be applied for the relief of 
ascertained want, and the encourage- 
ment qf laudable industry,—with all 
the accompanying advantage of deli- 
vering the community from the nui- 
sance of those begging impostors with 
which our streets and our houses are 
at present infested.-—-The detail of 
what is proposed, as contained in the 
Report of the Society’s a 
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will go far, it is hoped, to encourage 
public confidence. And the’ success 
which has attended similar Institu- 
tions, both upon the Continent of Eu- 
rope and in our sister kingdom, ought 
to remove every remaining doubt 
as to the practicability of the object. 
The Members of the Society, there- 
fore, feel no hesitation in announcing, 
that one or more of its Directors will 
call, without delay, at the houses of 
their fellow citizens, for the purpose 
of receiving the necessary contribu- 


tions. 


General View of the Principles of 
Pantomime. From the French. 
(Concluded from page 29.) 

N /ove, the ead is languishingly 

inclined to-one side, the eyelids are 
brought nearer than usual to each 
other ; the eye is directed towards the 
object only, with a sweet expression ; 
the mouth: is half open, the respiration 
slow, and interrupted from time to 
time by a deep sigh 3 the whole body 
is bent upon itself, the arms hang ne- 
gligently along the body. ‘These 
symptoms, accompanied by an expres- 
sion of languor and sinking, are more 
or less marked according to the live- 
liness of the passion. 

The symptoms of disdain resemble 
those of pride ; but, in this latter sen- 
timent, he who feels it is more occu- 
pied with his own perfections ; in the 
former with the imperfections of an- 
other. Disdain is marked by turning 
the body, and looking side-ways ; by 
throwing, with a proud air, a rapid 
glance, carelessly, sometimes over the 
shoulders, as if the object were not 
worthy of a more serious examina- 
tion. Itoften happens that the ex- 
pression of disgust is associated with 
it, by the nose turned up, and the up- 
per lip alittle elevated. When the 
person despised appears to have too ad- 
vantageous an opinion of himself, and 
to be desirous of opposing pride to 
disdain, the eye measures him then 


with an air of raillery ; while tlie head 
is inclined a little to the side, as if, 
from its own height, it could with 
difficulty perceive all the littleness of 
this man ; the shoulders are shrugged 
up ; 2 disdainful smile, mingled with 
pity, expresses the contrast observed 
between the imaginary greatness of 
the despised object, and its actual lit. 
tleness. 

The symptoms of shame vary oc- 
cording to circumstances, Sometimes 
shame fixes a man to the spot: at 
others tt makes him take flight; some. 
times the person who is covered with 
shame seeks to destroy, by his presence, 
and by an assumed haughtiness, the 
disadvantageous opinion that has 
been formed of him. Often, too, he ac- 
companies his stammered excuses with 
aukward and confused motions; 
sometimes by an attitude stiff and mo- 
tionless, accompanied with a mourn- 
ful silence and utter despondence, he 
acknowledges the impossibility of es- 
caping from the merited insult. Shame 
renders a man sometimes absolutely 


immovable; he casts down his eyes, 


he bends, he plucks some part of his 
dress ; he turns aside, in order to be 
more certain of not meeting the eyes 
of the person whose view he shens; 
and the chin is glued as it were to 


the breast. 


Suffering is an unquiet and active 
affection, which is manifested by the 
tension of the muscles ; it is an inward 
struggle of the soul against a grievous 
sensation; it is an effort to escape from, 
and to surmount it. Dejection, or me- 
lancholy, on the contrary, is a weak 
and passive affection 3 it is a total re- 
laxation of strength, a mute and tran- 
quil resignation, without resistance 
eitheragainst the cause or even against 
the feeling of the distress. Lither 
the source of the evil is superior te Us, 
or it cannot be repelled ; thus we will 
not, or more properly cannot think ot 
vengeance. The sentiment of ihe 
evil has already weared out our resis 
tance, exhausted our strength, ¢o 5 

quently 
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quently it has lost much of its vio- 
lence. The first sentiment of Niobe, 
deprived of herchildren, was Stupefac- 
tion: the second, Grief in its utmost 
fury ; the third, was only Dejection or 
Melancholy ; for the gods, moved 
with pity, changed her into rock, on- 
ly after she had returned into her own 
country. ‘The poets, by this metam- 

hosis, meant to indicate the silence 
and immobility which deep melancholy 
produces. ‘Che grief of a mother, so 
cruelly deprived of all her childrer, 
must indeed be fixed: the soul is en- 
tirely absorbed in the contemplation of 
its unhappy let ; and as it is occupied 
with one idea alone, the body must of 
consequence have only one attitude. 
Thence results insensibility ; for a 
profound melancholy, lostin gloomy 
ideas, is indifferent to all that sur- 
rounds it; it sees not the actions of 
another ; it hears not his words; no 
object can make it raise its eyes, plun- 
ged upon the earth. 

The commencement of this immove- 
able state, of this insensibility, which 
are manifested, when melancholy 
has reached its utmost height, is an- 
nounced by a certain coldness, a lan- 
guid ir.difference, in the man who is 
struck with it. He sinks down entire- 
ly; his head, weak and oppressed, 
falls towards his heart; the joints of 
the back bone, of the neck, of the 
arms, of the fingers, are loosened ; the 
cheeks are discoloured, and the eyes 
fixed upon the object which causes 
the sadness : or, if it be absent, upon 
the earth ; the motion of all the limbs 
1s slow, weak, and inanimate; the 
Walk is embarrassed, sluggish, and 
drags on as if ligatures prevented the 
limbs from executing their functions, 
As he no longer takes an interest in 
surrounding objects, he neglects the 
care of pleasing, and consequently his 
dress. To these marks add the pale- 
ness of the cheek, tke head often 
slightly supported by the hand at 
the height of the forehead, and in this 


attitude, the eyes covered by the fin- 
Feb. 1813. 
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gers, the mouth open, the respiration 
slow, interrupted by deep sighs. 

In sadness, every thing marks de- 
jection ; in suffering, activity. The 
features of the countenance, and every 
movement, disclose the inward com- 
bat of the soul against the sentiment 
of evil. The man who suffers, is not, 
like the melancholy man, in a state 
of weakness, but in a state of oppres- 
sion and anguish. ‘The angles of the 
eyebrows rise towards the middle of 
the forehead, and go, as it were, to meet 
the troubled brain ; all the muscles of 
the face are strained and in motion: 
the eye is full of fire, but that fire is 
vague and wavering ; the breast rises 
rapidly and with violence ; the walk 
is weighty, and pressed down ; the 
whole bedy lengthens, extends, and 
distorts itself, as ifit had a general 
assault to withstand ; the head, thrown 
back, turns to the side, throwing a 
suppliant look towards heaven; the 
shoulders are raised with a violent 
contraction ; all the muscles of the 
arms, of the legs, stiffen ;/ the fingers 
and toes experience convulsive move- 
ments in proportion to the intensity 
of the grief. When tears flow, they 
are not swollen and solitary tears, 
which escape from the eyes of the 
man who cannot gratify his anger; 
neither are they those sweetand silent 
tears of melancholy, which flow of 
themselves ; they are a torrent thrown 
out with a visible commotion of the 
whole frame, and convulsive shocks of 
all the muscles in the countenance. 

Suffering, having by its nature 
so much activity, it will easily be 
imagined, how, even in attacks 
of moderate violence, man is lia- 
ble to give himself up to all sorts 
of convulsive movements; and how, 
agitated in every direction, he will 
sometimes wander, the sport of chance. 
The suffering individual is like the 
sick man, who, uneasy in every situa- 
tion, hopes always to find a more 
agreeable posture, and, turning from 
side to side, seeks, without ever find- 
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ing it. When the suffering reaches all eyes, and by the stolen and down. 


despair, then these irregular move- cast look of shame, which, in a soul 


ments become violent; the man throws 
himself on the ground, rolls in the 
dust, tears his hair, beats his forehead 
and breast. 

There are affections expressed by 
a simple name, which yet are really 
compounded. 

Gratitude is of this number. What- 
ever be the motive which induces a 
grateful heart to display itself, it can- 
not be characterized by any features 
peculiar to itself. If it be not exhi- 
bited simply under the features of 
love or veneration, it must adopt an 
intermediate shade, combining these 
two sentiments, because, in fact, it is 
composed of both. 

Pity can be rendered only by symp- 
toms compounded of the expression of 
kindness and suffering, because it con- 


sists of a kindness which makes us suf- 


fer at the sight of the woes of others. 

Envy can be distinguished from 
suffering, and hatred only by the ac- 
cessory desire of concealing itself from 


not wholly dead to feeling, always 
accompanies this base and contempti- 
ble passion. - 

Suspicton will betray itself only’by 
superadding to the expression of in. 
ward chagrin, the unquiet and spying 
look of curiosity 5 and by making the 
suspicious man anxiously lend his ear 
to the conversations which he thinks 
may afford him some discovery. If 
there are witnesses, he goes away, and 
attempts to appear not to hear them. 

Clemency can become visible, only 


when the amiable air of kindness is 


accompanied by the expression of su- 
periority, which, descending, as it 
were, from the height of grandeur, 
permits the other sentiment to be un 
folded. 
Hope, which sees happiness only in 
the future, is never entirely unmixed 
with fear ; it can be painted then on 
the countenance, only by the expres 
sions of desire, with a combination of 


fear and joy. 


View of the Church Establishment in IRELAND. 
(From Wakefield's Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political. ) 


N England there are twenty-six 

archbishops, and in Ireland twen- 
ty-two so that, in point of num- 
ber, both countries aré nearly on an 
equality. It is difficult to form an 
accurate estimate of the amount of 
their incomes, I shall, however, sub- 
join a statement, which is the result 
of information obtained from various 


Armagh, or the Primacy £.12,000 
Dublin - - - 12,000 
‘Tuam - 7,700 
Cashel - - 7,000 
Clogher - - 7,000 
Dromore” - : 4,500 


Down and Connor - 5,000 
Derry . - - 12,500 


Kilmore 5.000 
Meath - . 6,000 
Carry over, £.78,700 


intelligent persons, resident in theit 


‘respective dioceses. It is as correct, 


in all probability, as any estimate of 
property can be, which is so variable 
in its nature; and, for the sake of 
comparison, I have annexed to tt 


that of Mr Arthur Young, published 


in 1779. 
perann. ByMrYoung £.8,000 
4.000 
4,000 
+ «000 
2800 
9,600 
- 3,400 


— 


Carry over, £.42,800 
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Brought over, £.78,700 Mr Young, £.42,800 
Raphoe - - 8,000 - - 2,600 
Ferns and Leighlin - 8,000 2,200 
‘Kildare, held in commen- 

dam with the Deanery of 6,000 2,600 

Christ Church - 
Ossory - - 4,000 2,000 
Cloyne - - 5,000 2,500 
Cork and Ross - 4,500 - 2,700 
Killala and Kiifenora 5,000 2,300 

Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe 6,000 3,500 
Waterford and Lismore 6,000 2,500 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh 3,500 2,400 
Elphin 8,700 
Killala and Achonry 3,500 2,900 
£.125,000 £.74,700 


The incomes of church livings in 
Ireland are generally much larger 
than in England, and of late years 
they have been greatly augmented 
from the increase of tillage. The 
deanery of Down, in the year 1790, 
was worth only £.2,000 per annum. 
This year it was let ‘for £.3,700.— 
The rectory of Middleton, in the 
county of Cork, when held by Mr 
Berkeley in 1785, yielded scarcely 
£,800 per annum ; at present it pro- 
duces upwards of £.2,800. A living 
of £.500 is but a middling ene in 
Ireland, and any thing beneath it is 
considered as very low. 

These incomes of the bishopricks 
arise partly from tithe, as at Kilalloe ; 
but generally from grants of land, 
over which there is a restraining 
Clause, to prevent the incumbent, if 


I may apply that term to a bishop, ” 


from letting them for longer than 
twenty-one years, As the bishops 
hitherto have generally been old men, 
the chance of their surviving that 
period is not great ; they, therefore, 
renew the lease every third or seventh 
year, upon receiving a fine, and the 
tenant pays the old rent. ‘This is 
done under a special act of parlia- 
ment, otherwise such renewals would 

contrary to the decisions of the 
English Court of Chancery. In lay 


common case. 


possessions, a lifeholder cannot anni- 
hilate a lease by which his estate is 
let, and grant a new one, upon re- 
ceiving a fine, for the longest term 
which his settlements would allow, 
because this would-keep his successor 
out of his income when he came to 
his estate ; such, however, is the 
law in Ireland : but if a lease be suf- 
fered to expire, the land must be 
let at two-thirds of the full improved 
value, or the lease become void.— 
But lately, since some young men have 
been appointed bishops, they have, as 
it is termed, “ run their lives against 
“ their leases,” that is, they have 
made no renewal, ensuring a large 
sum at the public offices, to be re- 
ceived by their families in the event 
of their death. It would, therefore, 
be desirable to know the real value 
of the estates belonging td the bishop- 
ricks, were they now out of lease. 

I must observe, that this is not a 
It is, however, cer- 
tain, that the late bishop of Derry 
realized above £.4000 a year by lea- 
ses under the see. It appears, that 
his mode was to purchase the interest 
of the tenants with whom many years 
of the lease had expired; to some of 
these he had refused a renewal, and 
others were, perhaps, unable to raise 
the money to pay the fine, ard er 
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sold the remaining term at a cheap 
rate. This, however, makes no more 
difference to his successor, than if 
these leases had been purchased by 
any other person. A friend of mine 
remarks, that Lord Bristol was so 
eccentric a character, that no con- 
clusions of importance can be drawn 
from his conduct. ‘This may readily 
be granted, but the policy ought to 
be considered by which the law al- 
lows an eccentric, or any other man, 
to acquire an enormous fortune with- 
out performing his ecclesiastical duty; 
and whether, while such facilities are 
left in the power of any individual, 
many may not be tempted to neglect 
their sacred functions, while they are 
seeking often for temporal riches and 
splendour; and whether the same 
person who has it in his power to de- 
termine the fine, or refuse the renewal, 
should be permitted to purchase. 

It would, therefore, be desirable to 
ascertain the real value of the estates 
belonging to the bishopricks, if they 
were now out of lease. A few that 
I have heard estimated, from the 
conjecture of well-informed persons, 
are as follows : 

Per annum. 
The Primacy 140,000 
Derry 20,000 
70,000 
100,000 


Bishops, who outlive their leases, 
might let the estates in trust, for the 
benefit of the devisors to their wills. 
By this proceeding would church pro- 
perty increase ? As the bishops are 
obliged to let at two-thirds of the 
real value, it would remove the pro- 
perty of the present tenant into other 
hands, and, probably, convert it into 
Jay property, from the immediate 
connexions of the bishops; orin the 
event of receiving the greater part 
of the benefits himself, he might 
leave his property among the branches 
of his family, who are not in the 


church. I am inclined to believe, 


that the letting to himself, through 
trustees, to act under his will at the 
old rent, which would be only a no. 
minal one, would never be permitted; 
and that in dioceses where bishops do 
not renew leases, it would end in cre. 
ating great and enormous incomes, 
To most of the bishopricks are at- 
tached very good houses and domains; — 
where there are none, the bishop is 
authorized to build a palace, not ex. 
pending more than two years’ income 
of his benefice, the greater part of 
which, on his translation or death, 
can be levied on his successor. I 
have known gentlemen reduced to 
great inconvenience, by being obliged 
to pay this money on their appoint. 
nient to a bishoprick. 
‘The large incomes of the bishops 
and clergy from territorial possessions, 
and the numerous presentations in 
the gift of the former, enormous- 
ly increase the influence of this 
religious body on society. At the 
first view, it might appear that nearly 
the whole of this influence is in the 
hands of the crown; but this is not 
quite the case. ‘The crown nominates 
the bishops, it is true ; and the bish- 
ops present to 1,470 parishes, out of 
2,246; but the minister who makes 
his friend or tutor a bishop to-day, 
may be removed from office to-mor- 
row, so that the influence is dissolved, 
and the individual is left a free agent. 
But, notwithstanding government, 
sometimes, experiences disappoint- 
ments through this cause, the church 
establishment of Ireland is a political 
lever, with the power of which pet 
sons in England are little acquainted. 
It must be remembered that the in- 
comes of the Irish clergy are much 
larger, and society on a more contrac- 
ted scale than with us: the number 
of dignitaries being nearly equal to 
that of England; in Ireland, there- 
fore, a proportionally greater space 
in the higher ranks of life is filled by 
churchmen. 
In addition to the 249 parishes to 
which 
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which the crown presents, it has the 
power of presenting to every living 
rendered vacant by the promotien of 
the incumbent ; as in the case of mak- 
ing a dean a bishop, raising a dean to 
the archdeaconry, or promoting a 
clergyman. On such occasions, the 
crown presents to the vacated livings ; 
and patronage is extended through 
many gradations. ‘To this advantage 
is still to be added, the translation 
from an inferior to a more valuable 
bishoprick, and frequently through 
two or three degrees. Clonfert and 
Killala, on this account, are termed 
rearing bishopricks.” 

The immediate parliamentary in- 
fluence of the church arises from four 
bishops, or one archbishop and three 
bishops, who sit in the House of Peers 
by rotation, and from one member in 


_ the House of Commons, returned for 


the city of Armagh, on the recom- 
mendation of the primate. 

The indirect influence must be 
very extensive. First, through the 
incumbents of the several benefices 
in the gift of the bishops; secondly, 
from the tenants under the see, who 


are looking up to the bishop for a re- 


newal of their leases; thirdly, from 
the expenditure of a large income, by 
which considerable individual influ- 
ence is always acquired; but an in- 
fluence to which there can he little 
objection, as it arises from the fairest 
and most honourable source. 

The English reader will, no doubt, 
be astonished to hear, that there are 
absentees among the Irish bishops, 
some of whom think it sufficient to 
visit Treland, and reside there for a 
month or six weeks in the summer 3 
while others, preferring the enjoyment 
of society to a dull residence at the 
diocesan palace, fly from the unculti- 
vated wilds and cheerless bogs by 
which they are surrounded, to mix in 
fashionable life, and participate for 
years in the pleasures of Bath or Lon- 
don, without ever seeing Ireland.— 

Owever I may be an advocate for 


325 


liberty, I am, nevertheless, of opinion, 
that noblemen and gentlemen of lan- 
ded property, should spend some part 
of their time and income, among those 
who cultivate the earth ior their sup- 
port. ‘Lhis duty is certainly more 
incumbent on prelates and dignified 
clergymen, than even on those to 
whom I have just alluded; who, be- 
sides other ties, are bound by their 
official situation, to the performance 
of many duties which ought never to 
be neglected. ‘The original title of 
bishop denoted a person appointed to 
overlook or inspect the conduct of 
others. A bishop, therefore, is an 
overseer of the inferior clergy; and 
if he be not resident in his diocese, at 
least some part of the year, he must 
fail in his duties, and cannot fulfil 
the object of his appointment. 

Some of the present bench of Irish 
bishops are connected with the most 
powerful families in the country. 
The Primate is brother tou the Mar- 

quis of Bute. 

The Archbishop of Cashel, brother to 

Lord Middleton. 

Tuam, uncle to the Marquis of Wa- 
terford. 
Bishop of Raphoe, brother to the 

Marquis of Waterford. 

-Elphin, brother to Earl Clancarty. 
Killaloe, brother to the Marquis of 

Ely. . 
thian brother to the Earl of Roden. 
Down, first cousin to the Earl of 

Caledon. 

Derry, son to Lord Viscount North 
land. 
Cork, only brother to the Earl of 

Hoath. 

Kilmore, first cousin to the Marquis 
of Waterford. 

The churches in Ireland have sel- 
dom more than one bell; the me 
peal of which our English villagers 
are so fond, isnever sounded, and this 
may account for the little taste there 
is for bell-ringing in that country. 
There are bells, I believe, in son of 
the great towns; such as Clogher, 
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Armagh, and Drogheda, but the art 
of ringing them is unknown: and al- 
though the Irish are rather musically 
inclined, the triple bob majors, or 
grand performances in ringing, 1s 
never heard in any part of the coun- 
try. 

A clergyman, 2s in England, can- 
nothold more than twolivings, but the 


distance between them is not limited, 


as with us. 

‘The laws that regulate glebe- houses, 
are the same in the case of an incum- 
bent of a parish, as of a bishop: the 
encouragement given to the former 
hy the acts of Geo, I, and IT. not be- 
ing found effectual, Primate Robinson 
procured a new act, by which the 
original builder ts entitled to receive, 
for his immediate successor, the full 
amount of .his expenditure, net, 


Loans for building glebe houses - 


however, exceeding two years or his 
income, provided he has complied 
with certain injunctions prescribed by 
the act. Lhe next incumbent pays 
three-fourths of the whole, and the 
two next in succession, one-half and 
cne-quarter respectively, after which 
all charges cease; but the liberal do- 
nations of parliament to these who 
build houses and churches, have ac- 


complished more within the last five . 


years, than-had been effected in the 
preceding fifty. ‘The funds are under 


the management of the Board of First 


Fruits, but the money is raised chietly 
by parliamentary grants ; the amount 
of the first fruits raised on the Irish 
clergy, is only £.3,000. per annum*, 
‘The expenditure on this head has been 
as follows +: 


itts for building churches between Ist 
Mav, 1801, and Sth January 1811, 76,070 38,300 37,770 
Loans for ditto - 59,122 35,988 23,134 
Gitts for purchasing clebes - 20,403 9,705 1 1,300 
Gifts for building glebe houses 2 60,342 18,217 42, 


1 
- 112,180 48,406 63,6 


£.328,017 150,614 176,202 


ScotTrisn ReEvinw., 
The Quren’s Wake 5 @ legendary 
Poem. BY James Hoce. 8vo. 12s, 


Goldie, Edinburgh. Longman, 
London. 


yyk Hogg scems at present to hold, 

In this country, the first rank 
among men of self-taught genius. 
Phis isa class of which Scotland has 
long been very productive. ‘That 
measure of instruction, which the 
Legislature has provided, even for the 
humblest of her sons, while it tends 
to dittuse orderly and intelfigent ha- 
bits among the general mass,: serves 
also to give scope to the powers of 
those few whom nature has qualified 
to rise superior to the rest. The pros 


ductions indeed of these untaught 
bards have always retained a certain 
measure of rudeness and irregularity. 
‘They have teemed with faults which, 
in cultivated life, even the most 
moderate talents are sufficient to 
avoid. But in Poetry, the most faull- 
less mediocrity very ill supplies the 
absence of great beauties; the latter, 
on the contrary, where they are pre- 
sent, atone amply even for grievous 
faults. As it must have.pecn a strong 

natural 


* It was so stated by the Right Hon. 
John Foster, Irish Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on the 16th May 1808. 

+ Extracted from a paper ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, 25th. 
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natural propensity which led these 
sersons to overcome the disadvantages 
of their situation, they are likely to 
possess that force of genius, which, m 
works of imagination, is calculated 


~ to redeem almost every imperfection. 


‘Lheir works, too, possess generally a 
local and national character, and are 
impressed with a colouring of com- 
mon life, which is likely to render 
them generally popular and accepta- 
ble. 

Bards who thus take up the pen 
without being previously trained to 
the habits of composition, do not ge- 
nerally succeed in works of a long or 
connected nature. The epic, and even 
the dramatic muse, are in general be- 
yond their grasp. Burns projected, 
but never executed pieces of this 
higher description ; and the failure of 
his design may perhaps be consider- 
ed as advantageous to his fame. Mr 
Hogg’s first pieces were entirely of 
the ballad description ; and the pre- 
sent work, notwithstanding its mag- 
nitude, does not exhibit any departure 
from that original style. It does not 
contain any connected narrative, but 
merely a succession of ballads connec- 
ted with each other by no circum- 
stance, but that of being related in 
the same place, and on the same oc- 
casion, 

Mary, the Scottish Queen, who 
seems to be the object of our bard’s 
idolatry, had, we are told, conceived 
the design of giving some public 
marks of encouragement to the poets 
of her native land. For this purpose, 
sic proclaimed a ‘ royal wake,” in 
which all the sons of the song, within 
the Scottish realm, should appear, 
each in his native garb, with harp in 
hand, to contend for the prize which 
royalty should bestow. ‘Che sum- 
mons was received with enthusiasm, 
and the interval employed, with the 
utmost diligence, in preparing for this 
splended exhibition. At the appoint- 
ed time, all the highland mountains 
and border heaths gave up their tune- 
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fal inhabitants. They were seen, “in 
plaid and bonnet blue,” hastening 
through the drifted snows to Holy- 
rood, ‘hey were welcomed, and 
the board was served with a splen- 
dour to which they were little accus- 
tomed. Wine was plentifully sup- 
plied, and its exhilarating powers 
were not declined ; so that the hall, 
in which our bards were assembled, 


became soon the theatre of mirth and. 


glee. As they were in the height of 
this gaiety, however, the message ar- 
rived, that the court was watting 5 
and astonishment and trepidation in- 
stantly succeeded. Ushered, however, 
into the presence chamber, they were 
soon reanimated by the appearance of 
the unrivalled Mary, who is describ- 
ed by our bard in the most rapturous 
strains, ach, then, begins to recite 
his song. ‘The different pieces, as 


may be understood from this state- 


ment, are connected with each other 
no otherwise, than are the stories in 
the!Arabian nights, er the Decameson 
of Boccaccio. ‘They are merely a 
succession of ballads, upon those sub- 
jects which have always been favour- 
ite with the national peasantry, the 
tenderness and vicissitudes of love, 
and the exploits of supernatural agen- 
cy. The imagination of the bard 
seems to have been strongly impres- 
sed with the tales of wonder heard in 
his early youth: he manifests a fami- 
liarity, and almost intimacy, with the 
unseen world, which we rarely ob- 


serve among the present race of poets. ° 


This strain, with those of love, appear 
to us his most successful provinces ; 
for when he attempts the lofty war 
theme, his muse sinks beneath the 
task ; he produces tumult, rather than 
grandeur. The comparison is here 
disadvantageous with Mr Scott, whose 
powers in this department have per- 
haps no rival, 

The following description is, given 
by our poet of Mary’s sensations on 
her first arrival in her native coun- 
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When Mary turned her wondering eyes 
On rocks that seemed to prop the skies 5 
On palace, park, and battled pile ; 

On lake, on river, sea, and isle ; 

O’er woods and meadows bathed in dew 
To distant mountains wild and blue ; 
She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth. 


Slowly she ambled on her way 
Amid her lords and ladies gay. 
Priest, abbot, layman, all were there, 
And Presbyter with look severe. 
There rode the lords of France and Spain, 
Of England, Flanders, and Lorraine ; 
While ferried thousands round them stood, 
From shore of Leith to Holyrood. 


Though Mary’s heart was light as air 
To find a home so wild and fair 5 
To see a gathered nation by, 
And rays of joy from every eye $ 
Though frequent shouts the welkin broke, 
Though courtiers bowed and ladies spoke, 
An absent look they oft could trace 
Deep settled on her comely face. 
Was it the thought, that all alone 
She must support a rocking throne? 
That Caledonia’s rugged land 
Might scorn a Lady’s weak command, 
And the Red Lion’s haughty eye 
Scow] at a maiden’s feet to lie ? 


No ;—'twas the notes of Scottish song, 
Soft pealing from the countless throng. 
So mellowed came the distant swell, 
That on her ravished ear it fell 
J.ike dew of heaven, at evening close, 
On forest flower or woodland rose. 

For Mary’s heart to nature true, 

The powers of song and music knew : 
But all the choral measures bland, 

Of anthems sung in southern land, 
Appeared an useless pile of art, 

Untit to sway or melt the heart. 
Compared with that which floated bye, 
Her simple native melody. 


_ He afterwards exclaims with en- 
thusiasm, 


Oft the rapt bard had thought alone, 
Of charms by mankind never known; 
Of virgins, pure as opening day, 

Or bosom of the flower of May : 

Ort dreamed of beings free from stain, 
Of maidens of the emerald main, 

Of fairy dames in grove at even, 

Of angels in the walks of heaven: 
But, nor in earth, the sea, nor sky, 
In fairy dream, nor fancy’s eye, 
Vision his soul had ever seen 


Like Mary Styant, Scotland’s Queen 


The first tale is ** Malcolm of 
Lorn,” sung by Rizzio, the celebrat. 
ed favourite, to whom Mary grants 
this precedence. It represents the 
story of a lover, who, separated from 
the object of his affections, moums 
long in silent despair : then suddenly 
and unexpectedly receiving her back, 
is so overcome with joy, that he in- 
stantly expires. ‘There are consider. 
able beauties in this piece ; and the 
catastrophe which, in other circum. 
stances, would be somewhat extrava- 
gant, is not ill suited to the effemi- 
nate softness of the narrator. Youn 
Kennedy is of a wilder and bolder 
description. The * Witch of Fife,” 
a very singular production, contains, 
we think, some very wild and grand 
imagery, 


The second nychte, quhan the new moon 


set, 
O’er the roaryng sea we flew ; 
The cockle-shell our trusty bark, 
Our sailis of the grein sea-rue. 
And the bauld windis blew, and the fire 
flauchtis flew, 
And the sea ran to the skie ; 
And the thunner it growlit, and the sea 
dogs howlit, 
As we gaed scouryng bye. 


And ay we mountit the sea-green hillis, 
Quhill we brushit thro’. the cludis of the 


hevin ; 
Than sousit dounright like the stern-shot 
light, 


Fra the liftis blue casement driven. 


But our tackil stood, and our bark was good, 
And se pang was our pearily prowe ; 
Quhan we culdna speil the brow of the 

wavis ; 
We needilit them throu belowe. — 


As fast as the hail, as fast as the gale, 
As fast as the midnycht leme, 

We borit the brieste of the burstyng swale, 
Or fluffit i’ the flotyng faem. 


And quhan to the Norraway shore we wat, 
We muntyd our steedis of the wynd, 
And we splashit the floode, and we darnit 

the woode, 
And we left the shouir behynde. 


Fleet is the roe on the green Lommond, 
And swift is the couryng grew ; 


‘The rein-deir dun can eithly run, 


Quhan the houndis and the hornis put 
suc. 
But 
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but nowther the roe, nor the rein-deer dun, 
he hinde vor the couryng grew, 
Culde fly owr muntaine, muir, and dale, 

As owr braw steedis they flew. 

The dales war deep, and the Doftrinis steep, 

And we rase to the skyis ee-bree 5 
Quhite, quhite was oui rode, that was ne- 

ver trode, 

Owr the snawis of eternity ! 

And quhan we cam to the Lapland lone 

The fairies war all in array, 

For all the genii of the north 

War keepyng their holeday. 

The warlock men and the weird wemyng, 

And the fays of the wood and the steep, 
And the phantom hunteris all war there, 

And the mermaidis of the deep. 

And they washit us all with the witch-wa- 
ter, 

Distillit fra the moarland dew, 

Quhill our beauty blumit like the Lapland 
Tose, 

That wylde in the foreste grew.’— 

‘The ludicrous termination of the 
tale appears to us rather a descent 
from this strain. 

It cannot be expected that we 
should go over all these pieces, which 
are of various subject, description, 
and merit. As, however, they are 
uniformly preceded by some represen- 
tation of their authors, our attention 
Is next arrested by one whom our 
bard has made his own countryman. 
Whether he exactly meant to repre- 
sent himself, we know not; but as he 
has described the growth of poetical 
enthusiasm, amid the scenes early fa- 
miliar to him, we may fairly suppose 
to be the workings of his own mind 

that are here painted. 

The bard on Ettrick’s mountains green 
In nature’s bosom nursed had been, 

And ott had marked, in forest lone, 
Her bevuties on her mountain throne 3 
Had seen her deck the wild-wood tree, 
And star with snowy gems the lea 3 
In loveliest colours paint the plain, 
And sow the moor with purple grain. 
By golden mead and inountain sheer, 
Ha Viewed the Fitrick waving clear, 
W here shadewy flocks of purest snow 
Seemed grazing in a world beiow. 
' _ Instead of Ocean’s billowy pride, 
Where monsters play and navies ride, 
_ had he viewed, as morning rose, 
The bosom of the lonely Lowes, 
W13, 
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Plowed far by many a downy keel, 
OF wild-duck and of vagrant teal. 

Oft thrilled his heart at close of even, 
To see the dappled vales of heaven, 
With many a mountain, moor, and tree, 
Asleep upon the Saint Mary. 

The pilot swam majestic wind, 

With all his cygnet fleet behind, 

So softly sail, and swiftly row, 

With sable oar and silken prow. 
Instead of war’s unhallowed form, 
His eye had seen the thunder storm 
Descend within the mountain’s brim, 
And shroud hin? in its chambers grim. 
Then from its bowels burst amain 
The sheeted flame and sounding rain, 
And by the bolts in thunder borne, 
The heaven’s own breast and mountain torn. 
The wild roe from the forest driven 5 
The oaks of ages peeled and riven 5 
Impending oceans whirl and boil, 
Convulsed by Nature’s grand turmoil. 


The following sentiments bear 
every appearance of being from his 
own heart. 


O, Ettrick ! shelter of my youth ! 
Thou sweetest glen of all the south ! 
Thy fairy tales, and songs of yore, 
Shall never fire my bosom more. 
‘Thy winding glades, and mountains wild, 
The scenes that pleased me when a child, 
Each verdant vale, and flowery lea, 
Still in my midnight dreams I see 3, 
And waking oft, I sigh for thee. 
Thy hapiess bard, though forced to roam 
Afar from thee without a home, 
Still there his glowing breast shall turn, 
Till thy green bosom fold his urn ; 
Then, underneath thy mountain stone, 
Shall sleep unnoticed and unknown. 


A songster is next brought from 
the banks of Loch Catherine, who 
calls up a succession of supernatural 
appearances ; among these the follow- 
ing appeared to us very interesting : 


Came first a slender female form, 
Pale as the moon in Winter storm 3 
A babe of sweet simplicity 
Clung to her breast as pale as she, 
And ay she sung its lullaby. 
That cradle-song of the phantom’s child, 
O! but it was soothing, holy, and wild ! 
But, O! that song can ill be sung, 
By Lowland bard, or Lowland ‘tongue. 


THE SPECTRE’S CRADLE-SONG. 


Hush, my bonny babe! hush, and be still? 
"Thy mother’s arms shall shield thee from Lm 
"ar 
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Far have T borne thee, in sorrow and pain, 

To drink the breeze of the world again. 

The dew shall moisten thy brow so meek, 

And the breeze of midnight fan thy cheek, 

And secon shall we rest in the bow of the hill 5 

Hush, my bonny babe ! hush, and be still! 

Por thee have I travailed, in weakness and 
woe, 

The world above and the world below. 

My heart was soft, and it fell in the snare 5 

Thy father was cruel, but thou wert fair. 

I sinned, I sorrowed, I died for thee 5 

Smile, my bonny babe ! smile on me! 


Sce von thick clouds of murky hue! 
Yon star that peeps from its window blue ; 
Above yon clouds, that wander far, 

‘Away, above yon little star, 

There's a home of peace that shall soon be 
thine, 

And there shalt thou see thy Father and 

mine. 

The flowers of the world shall bud and de- 
cay, 

The trees of the forest be weeded away ! 

But there shalt thou bloom for ever and ay. 

The time will come, I shall follow thee 5 

But lonz, long hence, that time shall be ¢ 

Smile now, my bonny babe ! smile on me ! 


Slow moved she on with dignity, 
Nor bush, nor brake, nor rock, nor tree, 
Her foot&teps staid—o’er cliff so bold, 
Where sot the wren its foot could hold. 
Staiciy she wandered, firm and free, 
Singing her softened lullaby. 


Kilmeny represents a mortal maid 
who is carried away into the bowers 
of heaven, where, after seven vears 
abode, she returns fo spend one short 
month with her earthly friends. It 
contains some beauties, though the 
idea is perhaps too bold. : 

Dromtanrig exhibits a scene of 
border wartare 3 but the most pleasin 
part of it, nerhaps, is the following re- 
presentation of a mountain maid. 


What vision lingers on the heath, 
Fiitting across the field of death ¥ 
‘is gliding motion, smocth and still 
‘epour on the twilight hill, 

lestray of falling even 


' through the parting clouds of heaven 2 


Ts it a sprite that roams forlorn ? 
Or angel from the bowers ef morn, 
C me down a tear of heaven to shed, 
sn pity o'er the valiant dead ? 


No vain, no fleeting phantom this ! 

No vision from the bowers of bliss ! 

Its radiant eye, and stately tread, 
Bespeak some beauteous mountaitt maid ; 
No rose of Fden’s bosom meek, 

Could match that maiden’s moistened cheek: 
No drifted wreath of morning snow, 

The whiteness of her lofty brow ; 

Nor gem of India’s purest dye, 

The lustre of her eagle eye. 


When beauty, Eden’s bowers within, 
First streached the arm to deeds of sin; 
When passion burned, and prudence slept, 
The pitying angels bent and wept. ~ 
But tears more soft were never shed, 
No, not when angels bowed the head, 
A sigh more mild did never breathe 
O’er human nature whelmed in death, 
Nor woe and dignity combine 
In face so lovely, so benign, 

As Douglas saw that dismal hour, 
Bent o’er a corse on Cample moor. 
A lady o’er her shield, her trust, 
A brave, an only brother's dust. 


What heart of man unmoved can lie, 
When plays the smile in beauty’s eye ? 
Or when a form of grace and love 
To music’s notes can lightly move ? 

Yes ; there are hearts unmoved can see 
The smile, the ring, the reveiry $ 

But heart of warrivr ne’er could bear 
The beam of beauty’s crystal tear. 

Well was that morn the maxiin proved— 
The Douglas saw, the Douglas loved. 


The story of the last poem passes 
in the remote and mysterious Lona; 
a scene which is thus described ; 


Where the wild chieftain of M*Lean 
Upheld his dark Hebrician reign ; 

Where floated crane and clamorous guil 
Above the misty shores of Mull 3 

And evermore the billows rave 

Round many a saint and sovereign’s grave. 
There round Columba’s ruins gray. 
The shades of monks are wont to siray, 
And slender forms of nuns, that weep 
In moonlight by the murmuring deep, 
Ger early loves and passions crost, 
And being’s end fer ever lost. 

No earthly form their names to save, 
No stem to flourish o’er their grave, 
No bleod of theirs beyond the shrine 
To nurse the human soul divine, 

Stil cherish youth-by time unworn, 
And flow in ages yet unborn. 

Vi hile mind, surviving evermore, 
Unbodied seeks that lonely shore. 

The following song of the mer- 
maid appears to us extremely wild 
and sweet. 
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MERMAID’S SONG. 


_ Matilda of Skye . 

Alone may lie, 
And list to the wind that whistles by : 

Sad may she be, 

For deep in the sea, 

Deep, deep, deep in the sea : 
This night her lover shall sleep with me. 
She may turn and hide 
From the spirits that glide, 
And the ghost that stands at her bed- 
side 
But never a kiss the vow shall seal, 
Nor warm embrace her bosom feel 3 
For far, far down in the floors below, 
Moist as this rock-weed, cold as the snow, 
With the eel, and the clam, and the pearl of 
the deep, 

On soft sea-tlowers her lover shall sleep, 
And long and sound shall his slumber be 
Jn the coral bowers of the deep with me. 


It has not, we repeat it, been in 
our power to notice the whole, or 
even the greater part of the pieces in 
this volume 3 and the notices which 
we have given, are extremely slight. 
They will, however, we apprehend, be 
sufficient to awaken, in most poetical 
readers, a desire to enter more deeply 
into the perysal of them. 


New York published in Edinburgh. 


UTLINES of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body, in its sound and dis- 
eased state. By Alexander Monro, 
junor, M. D. Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


vols. 8vo. with a vel. of plates. 
£3 ee 3s. 


Literary Intelligence. 
MPHE Epic Poem of Charlemagne ; 


or, Rome Delivered ; in Twenty- 
four Cantos, by Lucien Bonaparte, 
will be superbly printed in two vo- 
lumes, imperial 4to, with Plates, en- 
staved in the best manner, by Charles 
Heath. The subject of the peem is 
ihe deliverance of Rome from the 
Lombards, by Charlemagne, and the 
establishment of the second Western 


Empire. With this the author kas 
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mixed a description of the warlike 
exploits of Charlemagne against the 
Saxons and Huns, a representation of 
the heathen worship of the Saxons, 
and the conversion to the Christian 
Faith of their leader, Witikind, who 
is regarded in history as the ancestor 
of the third dynasty of French kings. 
Thé excesses of the Greek Iconoclasis, 
the civil and military habits. of the 
Moors in Spain, and the achievements 
of Roland, and other knights, are 
likewise introduced into the work. 
The machinery of the Poem has no- 
thing in it of Pagan Mythology, but 
is founded entirely on the Catholic 
Creed. <All the principal ceremo- 
nies of that religion are successively 
introduced into the course of the nar- 
ralive, and made subservient to its 
developement. The Pcem is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into 
twenty-four cantos. Its composition, 
and the prosecution of the various 
studies connected with it, have formed 
the chief occupation of the author 
during eight years which have elapsed 
since he retired from public life.— 
They continue to engage him at pre- 
sent, and many months will not élapse 
before the manuscript is in a fit state 
for the press. 

A new life of Nelson is announced 
by Mr Robert Southey, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. with Plates. 

Mr Thomas Campbell is preparing 


Critical and Biographical Notices of 


the British Poets, with Occasional 
Selections from their Works. To 
be printed uniformly with Mr Ellis’s 
specimens. 

Mr Turnbull is printing a new 
edjtien of his Voyage Rourd the 
World, in a quarto size, with con- 
siderable additions and improvements, 
bringing down the History of Botany 
Bay, the South-Sea Islands, &c. to 
the present period, and containing 

. the notice of some newly discovered 
islands. 

Sir Humphrey Davy will shortly 

publish Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry, 
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Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures 
delivered before the Beard of Agri- 


. culture. 


A new edition of Mr Smeaton’s 
Eddystone Lighthouse, is in forward- 
ness, 

A new edition of Dr Hutton’s Ma- 
thematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, is prepared for the press: the 
additions are very numerous, and the 
work is brought down to the present 
time. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, in an clegant quarto vo- 
lume, price 6 tn boards, 
the History of the Azores, or Wes- 
tern Islands, containing an account of 
the Government, Laws, and fielt- 
gion, the Manners, Ceremonies, and 
Character, of the Inhabitants, and 
demonstrating the importance of these 
valuable Islands to the British em- 
pire. [lustrated by maps and other 
engravings. 

Early this month, Messrs. Long- 
man, Hurst, and Co. will present to 
the Public, Bibliotheca Hlustrata, a 
Catalogue of illustrated Books, con- 
taining the greatest variety, and most 
splendid collection ever offered for sale. 

fn the Autumn of last year, Dr 
‘Chomson travelled through Sweden, 
principally for the purpose of mak- 
ing geologieal, and other scientific 
researches. He is about to lay before 
the public an account of his tour ; 
and, in the present peculiar relations 
of this country with Sweden, his po- 
litical observations cannot fail to ex- 
cite much interest. 

A new edition is preparing ef 
Wakefield’s Lucretius, in octave. 
The scarcity of the original quarto is 
well Known to every classical scholar ; 
and the avidity with which a copy is 
bought up, when it occasionally 
makes appearance in a catalogue, 
shows how highly the copious notes 
of the erudite Commentator are prized 
by the learned. These, and other 
considerations, have encouraged the 


publication of a second edition ; and, 
that it might become more extensively 
useful, by being more moderate jn 
price, the publishers have printed it 
in octavo, and in such a manner as to 
combine elegance with utility. 

Dr Bradley has a small volume 
nearly ready for publication, on 
Worms and other Animals that infest 
the Human Body; wih the most 
speedy, safe, and pleasant means of 
cure. 

Dr Whitlaw Anslte, of the Madras 
establishment, bas just finished a work 
of an interesting and impertant de- 
scription to the medical world.—It is 
entitled, The Materia Medica of 
Lower Hindostan, and Agriculturist’s 
Nomenclature and contains, not on- 
ly a cepious list of the medicines em- 
ployed by the natives of Lower India, 
but of the vartous articles of the ve- 
getable kingdom which they use as 
food. ‘Lhe favourable opportunities 
of investigating these subjects, which 
Dr Ainslie, from kis long residence in 
India, has enjoyed, in addition to his 
well-known ability, render him pecu- 
hharly fitted for the composition of 
such a work 3 and its nature is such 
as to promise, in no ordinary degree, 
a combination of curious and useful 
information. 

Messrs Bartlett and Newman, of 
Oxford, (successors to Messrs Col- 
lingwood and Co.) are engaged in 
printing an edition of Livy, in 4 vols. 
8vo. under the direction ef a gentle- 
man of the University of Oxford. It 
is from the text of Drakenborch, and 
will contain the various readings, and 
the whole of the notes, both of the 
4to. and i2mo. editions, of Crevier. 
The Note Postertsres will be introdu- 
ced in their proper places at the bet- 
tom of the pags.—] his description 
of the inaterials of their cdition, the 
Printers have thought it incumbent 
en them to furnish, in order to distia- 
guish it from anether Livy, now 
printing at the press of 
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Bliss and Baxter, in Oxford, Messrs 
Bartlett and Newman have the satis- 
faction to state, that in this underta-, 
king they are counte xanced by Mr 
Cooke, Mr Parker, and Mr Robert 
Bliss; who have each subscribed fora 
share. ‘The work is proceeding with 
as much celerity as the time and at- 
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tention necessary to ils correctness 
will allow. 

‘Their edition of Tacitus Oberlini, 
in 4 vols. Svo. anounced some 
months ago, printed uniformly with 
the Cicero Ernesti, in S vols. will 
soon be ready for delivery to the sub- 
scribers. 


Bactry, 


THE WAGE R. 
(By Mr Crabl.) 


IOUNTER and Clebb were nen in 
whose pats, 

Credit, and prudence, brought them con- 
stant tins 

Partners and punctual, every friend agreed 


Counter and Clebd were men who must 
succeed. 

When thyy had fix’d some little time in 
life, 


Each thought of taking to himself a wife: 
As men in trade alike, as men in love 
They seem’d with no according views to 
moves 
As certain ores in outward view the same, 
They show'd their ditference when the mag- 
net came. 
Counter was yaig; with spirit strong and 
hich, 
‘Twas not in him like sup »pliant swain to 
sigh : 
wife might o’er his men and maide 
preside, 
* Andin her province be a judge and guide ; 
“ But what he thought, or did, or wish’d to 
do, 
She must not know, or censure if she 
knew 
“ At home, abroad, by day, by night, if he 
* On aught determin’ d, so it was to be: 
How js aman,” he ask’d, for business 
fit, 
* Who to a female can his will submit 
Absent awhile, et no inquiring eve 
“Or plainer speech presume to question 
* But'ail be silent; and, when seen again, 
Let be cheerful—shall a wife com- 
plain 


* His 


“Friends I invite, and who shall dare t’ 


objget, 


“* Or look on thena with coolness or neglect ? 


** No! T must ever of mt house be head, 
* And, thus obey'd, I condescend to wed." 


Cluih heard the speech—** My friend is 

nice,” said he ; 

* A wiie with less respect will Co for me: 

* How is he certain such a prize to gain ? 

* What he approves, a lass may learn to 
feign, 

* And so affect t’ obey till she begins to rein; 

* Awhile complying, she may vary then, 

* And be as wives of more tinwery men: 

* Beside, to him who plays such lorldly part, 

*IHiow shall a tender creature yield her 
heart ? 

* Should he the promis’d confidence refuse, 

‘ She may another more coniiding choose ; 

May show her anger, yet her purpose hide, 

* And wake his jealousy, and wound his 
pride, 

‘In one so humbled, who can trace the 
friend ? 

“1, on an equal, not a slave, depend 5 

* If true, my confidence is wisely plac’d, 

‘ And being false, she only is disgrac’d.’ 


Claié, with these notions, cast his cye- 
around, 
And one so easy, 8000 2 partner found. 
The Lady chosen was of good :epute 
Meckness she had not, and was seldom 
mrite 5 
Though quick te anger, still she lov’d tu 
rmiie, 
And. would be calm 
awhile : 
She knew her duty, and she lov’d her way, 
More pleas’d in truth to govern than obey ; 
She heard her Priest with reverence, and 
her Spouse 
As one who felt the pressure of her vows ; 
Useful and civil, all her friends confess’d— 
Give her her way, and she would choose the 


best ; 
Though 


if men would wat 
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Though some indeed a sly remark would Where Counter ofttimes would ocersion 


Give it her not, and she would choose to To move his silent Friend by words like 
take. these : 
** A man,” said he, “ if govern’d by his 


All this, when Cia some cheerful monthg wife, 
had spent — “ Gives up his rank and dignity in life: 
He saw, and said he was content. ow, better fate befalls my Friend and 
” 
Counter meantime selected, doubted, 
weigh'd He spoke, and look’d th’ approving sinile 
NS ee And then brought home a young complying tu see. 
Maid ;— 
: i A tender creoture, full of fears as charms, The _ Partner, when be chow to 
A beautevus nursling from its mother’s arms$ D 
3 ee love When thus they met, he judg’d that state. 
But to preserve must keep it in the stove: affairs td be 
hel She had a mild, subdued, expiring look— such mmportant Sunjects, 
Raise but the voice, and this fair creature theirs 
shook But still the Partner, in his lighter vein, 
Chide, and she meited into floods of tears ; It made him 
a8 io Fondly she pleaded and would gently sigh, Uf all. that boasting—* Wants iy friend 
ee a 4 For very pity, or she knew not why ; applause 


One whom to govern none could he afraid— 7 This plainly proves him not at ppaptect som 
Hold up the finger, this meek thing obey’d; £ For, felt he pleasure, he would wish to 


Her happy Husband had the easiest task— , please. = 
Say but his will, no question would she ask; ‘ These triumphs here for some regrets 
She sought no reasons, no affairs she knew, . atone,— : 
Of business spoke not, and had nought to Men who are blest, let other awen alone. 
do. Thus made suspicious, he observ'd and saw 
Friend each night at early hour with- 
Oft he exclaim’d, “ How meek! how draw ; 
mild ! how kind! He sometimes mention’d Julie's tender 
* With her “twere cruel but to seem un- nerves, 
> kind; And what attention such a wife deserves: 
“ Though ever silent when T take my leave, ‘In this,’ thought Clubb, * full sure some 
“+ Tt pains my heart to think how hers will mystery lies— . : 
grieve 5 * He laughs at-me, vet he with much com 
* °Tis Heaven on earth with such a wife to plies, 
dwell, ‘ And all his vaunts of bliss are proud apo- 
* Tam in raptures tohave sped so well ; logies.” ; 
** But let me not, my friend, your eny = 
y With such ideas treasur’d in his breast, 
‘** No! on my life, your patience has my He “thd compos’d, and let his anger rest ; 
praise.” * Till — once g(when wine so long went 
rounc 


His friend, though silent, felt the scorn That Friendship and Discretion both were 
implied— 


of patience to himselfhecrieds Began in and triumphant mood 
* Better a Women her house to rule, His 
\ Is evenimn n © hl od, 
‘Than a poor child just hurried from her g banter—** Of ail earthly go 


hunts ** The best,” he said, ** was an obedient 
* Who has no care, yet never lives at Cases 
al- 
Unfit to rule, and indispos'd to please ; , — my Friend’s—that every one 
* What 4 he govern, there his boast should «« What if she wishes his designs to know? 
t is because she w raise bestow + 
rienc 
j ** She knows that mischief may from travel 
It wes the custom of these Friends to come. ; 
I, who am free to venture where I please: 
; : few neighbours in a neighbouring * Have no such kind preventing checks a 
5 
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Put mine is double duty, first to guide 

% Myself aright, then rule a house beside 5 

« While this our Friend, more happy than 
the free, a 

Resigns all power, and laughs at liberty. 


* By Heaven,’ said Clubb, * excuse me if 
1 swear, 
“ [ll bet a hundred guineas, if he dare, 
“That uncontroll’d I will such freedoms 
take, 
“ That he will fear to equal—there’s my 
stake.’ 


* A match !” said Counter, much by wine 
inflaim’d ; 
“ But we are friends—let smaller stake be 
nam’d ; 
Wine for our future meeting, that will I 
“ Take, and no more—what peril shall we 


try 

* Let’s to Mewmarket,’ Clubb replied ; * or 
choose 
‘Yourself the place, and what you like ot 

lose 3 


* And he who first returns, or fears to go, 
é Forfeits his cash—’ Said Counter, ** Be it 
sO. 


The friends around them saw with much 
delight 
Thesocial war, and hail’d the pleasant night ; 
Nor would they further hear the cause dise 
cuss'd, 
Afraid the recreant heart of Clubb to trust. 


Now sober thoughts return’d as each 

withdrew, 

And of the subject took a serious view : 

“Twas wrong,” thought Counter, ** and 
will grieve my love ;” 

‘Twas wrong,’ thought Clubb, ‘ my wife 
Will not approve 5 

* But — were present: I must try the 
thing, 

* Or with my folly half the town will ring.” 


He sought his Lady—* Madam, I’m to 
blame, 
‘But was reproach’d, and could not bear 
the shame ; 
: Here is my folly—for ‘tis best to say 
he very truth—l’ve sworn to have my 
Way 
‘To wv Newmarket—(though I hate the 
place, 
; And have no taste or talents for a race, 
bis itis—well, now prepare to chide—) 
For a wager that I dar’d to ride ; 
7 nd I must go; by Heaven, if you resist, 
— be scorn’d, and ridiculed, and hiss’d ; 
- me with grace before my friends ap- 
ear, 


* You know the truth, and must not be se- 
vere 
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© He too must go, but that he will of course ; 
© Do you consent ?—I never think of force.” 


* You never need,” the worthy Dame 
replied ; 
The husband’s honour is the woman's 
pride ; 
‘* Tf I in trifles be the wilful wife, 
“© Still for your credit I would lose my Hie ; 
**Go! and when fix’d the day of your re- 


turn, 

“* Stay longer yet, and let the blockheads 
learn, 

“ That, tho’ a wife may sometimes wish to 
rule, 

«* She would not make th’ indulgent man a 
fool ; 


** T would at times advise—but idle they 


“© Who think ‘th’ assenting husband must 


obey.” 
The happy man, who thought his lady right 
In other cases, was assur’d to-night ; 
Then forthe day with proud delight prepar’d, 
Yo show his doubting frignds how much he 
dar’d. 
Counter,—who grieving sought his bed, 
his rest, 
Broken by pictures of his Love distress’d,— 
With soft and winning speech the Fair pre- 
par’d ; 
** She all his councils, comforts, pleasures 
shard 
** She was assurtd he lov’d her from his soul, 
** She never knew and need not fear con- 
troul ; 
* But so it happen’d—he was grieved at 
heart, 
** It happen’d so, that they awhile must part 
** A little time—the distance was but short, 
** And business call’d him—he despis’d the 
sport 5 


But to Newmarket he engag’d to ride 


With his friend Club,” and there he 
stopp'd and sigh’d. 


Awhile the tender creature lJovk’d dis- 
may’d, 
Then tloods of tears the cail of grlefobey"d:— 


“She an objection! No!’ she sobb’d, 
* not one 3 
* Her work was finish’d, and her race was run; 
* For dic she must, indeed she would not live 
* A week alone, for all the world could give ; 
* He too must die in that same wicked place ; 
‘ It always happen’d—was a common case ; 
‘Among those horrid horses, jockies, 
crowds, 
* T'was certain death—they might bespeak 
their shrouds ; 
* He would attempt a race, be sure to fall— 
* And she expire with terror—that was all ; 
* With love like hers she was indeed unfit 
* Tobear such horrors, but she must — 
be ut 
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** But for three days, my Love! three 

days at most—” 

* Enough for me: [ then shall be a ghost-—’ 

* My honour’s pledg’d Oh yes, my 
dearest hie, 

* know your nonorr must outweigh your 
wifes 

* Bot, ere this absence, have you sought a 
friend ¢ 

*]T shal be dead—-on whom can you de- 
Pend 

* Let me one favour of gour kindness crave, 

* Grant me the stone I mention’d for my 


ray 


** Nay, Love, attend—why, bless.my 


Soule soy 
* will return—there—weep no longer— 
nay 


* Weill! Dobev, and to the last am true, 
* But s)irits fail me niust die; adieu? 


What, Madam ! must ?—'tis wrong— 
tin angTy—zounds ! 
Can Lremain and lose.a thousand pounds 


* Gothen, my love ! it is a moristrous sum, 

* Worth twenty wives—go, love! and I am 
dumb— 

‘Nor be displcas’d—had I the power to 
live, 

* You might be angry, now you must for- 
give 5 

* A’as! tainteeah ! cruel—there’s no need 

* Of wounds or fevers—this has done the 
deed.’ 


The Lady fainted, and the Husband sent 
Por every aid, for every comfort went; 
“irene terror sciz’'d hims ** Oh! she lov'd 
so well, 
* And who th’ efoet of tenderness could 
teil 


She new recover’d, and again began 
Wiithaceent querulous.—* Ak ! eruel man— 
Til the sad linsband. conscieneesstruck, 

confessd 
"Twas very wicked with his Friend to jest $ 
Por now he saw that those who were obey ; 
Covid ithe the most subservient feel afraid ¢ 
Ard though a wife might not dispute the 

will 


Oc her liege Lord, she could prevent it still, 


the morning came, and Clubh prepar'd 
to rile 
With asmart boy, his servant ard his guide; 
Wher, ere he mounted on the ready steed, 
Arriv'd a letter, and he stopp'd to read. 


** My friend,” he our journey 


decline, 
“ A heart too tender for such strife is mine ; 
‘* Yours is the triumph, be you eo inelin'd ; 
* Bot you are too considerate and kind : 


*¢ In tender pity to my Jediel’s fears 

I thus relent, o'ercoine by love and tears: 

She knows your kindness 3 I have beard 
her say, | 

A man tike you ‘tis pleasure to obey; 

* Hach faithful wife, like ours, must disap. 


4 


prove, 
dangerous trifling with connubiy! 
love $ 


What has the idle world, my fricnd, to do 

*¢ With our affairs ? they envy me and you; 

“ What if I could my gentle spouse com 
mand,— 

‘© Ts that a cause I should her tears with. 
stand 

* And what if you, a friend of peace, submii 

** To one vou love,—is that a theme for wit? 

*¢ *T'was wrong, and I shall henceforth judge 
it weak 

** Both of submission and controul to speak: 

** Be it agreed that all contention ccase, 

** And no such follies vex our future peace; 

* Let each keep guard against domestic 
strife, 

And find nor slave nor tyrant in his wiie.”"— 


* Agreed,” said Club, with all my soul 
- agreed— 
And to the boy, delighted, gave his steed: 
‘7 think my friend has well his mind ev 
press‘d, 
* And I assent ; such things are not a jest. 


“ True,” said the Wife, * no longer he 
can hide 
The truth that pains him by his wound¢ 
pride 5 
** Your Friend has found it not aneasy thing 
* Beneath his yoke, this yielding sou! t 
bring : 
“These weeping willows, though ther 
seem inclin’d 
** By every breeze, yet not the strongest wine 
** Can from their bent divert this weak bu! 
stubborn kind $ 
** Drooping they seek your pity to excites 
** But “iis at once their nature and delight: 
** Such women feel not; while they 
and weep, 
but their habit—their affection sice)s 
** They ave like ice that in the hand we hold, 
** So very melting, yet so very cold; 
On such affection Jet not man relys 
** The husbands suffer, and the 
** But your friend’s offer let us kindly & ke 
** And spare his pride for his vexation’s oh 
“Vor he has found, and through his lif 
will tind, 
** *Tis easiest dealing with the firmest mind= 
** More just when it resists, aud, whet” 
yields, more kind.” 
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AMERICAN WAR. 


DECLARATION OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT. 


WE mentioned, at page 62 of our Iast 

Number, that the British Government 
had issued a state paper containing the 
grounds upon which it justified a continu- 
ance of the war with America. ‘This docu- 
ment was published in a supplement to the 
London Gazette of the 9th of Januery, and 
begins by stating, that ** The earnest endea- 
vours of the Prince Regent to preserve the 
relations of peace and amity with the Uni- 
ted States of America having unfortunately 
failed, his Royal Highness deems it proper 
publicly to declare the causes and origin of 
the war, in which the Government of the 
United States has compelled Him to en- 
gage.” 

The Declaration then recapitulates the 
grievances of England against the United 
States and France, and enters into an expoe 
sition of the circumstances which preceded 
and which have followed the Declaration of 
War by the United States; the leading 
principles by which the conduct of Gréat 
Britain has been regulated in the transac. 
tions connected withsthese discussions con- 
cludes the Declaration, and which are as 
follow :—— 

‘“* His Royal Highness can never acknow- 
ledge any blockade whatsoever to be illegal, 
Which has been duly notified, and is sup- 
ported by an adequate force, merely upon 
the ground of its extent, or because the 
ports or coasts blockaded are not at the same 
time invested by land. 

** His Royal Highness can never admit 
that neutral trade with Great Britain can 
be constituted a public crime, the commis- 
sion of which can expose the ships of any 
power whatever to be denationalized. 

“His Royal Highness can never admit 
that Great Britain can be debarred of its right 
of Just and necessaty retaliation, thro’ the 
fear of eventually affecting the interest of a 
neutral. 

“His Royal Highness can never admit, 
that in the exercise of the undoubted and 
hitherto undisputed right of searching neu- 
tral merchant vessels in time of war, the 
unpressment of British seamen, when found 

Feb. 1813, 


8 


therein, can be deemed any violation of a 
neutral flag. Neither can he admit, that 
the taking such seamen from on board such 
vessels can be considered by any Neutral 
State as a hostile measure, or a justifiable 
cause of war. 

** There is no right more clearly establish- 
ed than the right which a Sovereign has to 
the allegiance of his subjects, more especi- 
ally in time of war. Their allegiance is no 
optional duty, which they can decline and 
resume at pleasure. It is a call which 
they are bound to obey: it began with their 
birth, and can only terminate with their ex- 
istence. 


a similarity of language and man- 


ners nay make the exercise of this right 


more liable to partial mistakes, and occa- 


sional abuse, when practised towards vessels 
of the United States, the same circumstance 
makes it also a right, with the exercise of 
which, in regard to such vessels, it is more 
difficult to dispense. 

** But if, to the practice of the United 
States to harbour British seamen, be added 
their assumed right to transfer the allegiance 
of British subjects, and thus to cancel the 
jurisdiction of their legitimate Sovereign by 
acts of naturalization and certificates of ci- 
tizenship, which they pretend to be as valid 
out of their own territory as within it, it is 
obvious that, to abandon this ancient right 
of Great Britain, and to admit these novel 
pretensions of the United States, would be 
to expose to.danger the very foundation of 
our maritime strength. 

** Without entering minutely into the 
other topics which have been brought for- 
ward by the Government of the United States, 
it may be proper to remark, that whatever 
the Declaration of the United States may 
have asserted, Great Britain never did de- 
mand that they should force British manu- 
factures into France; and she formally de- 
clared her willingness entirely to forego, or 
modify, in concert with the United States, 
the system by which a commercial inter- 
course with the enemy had been allowed 
under the protection of licenses, provided 
the United States would act towards her and 
towards France with real impartiality. 

** The Government of America, if the 
differences between States are not intermi- 


nable, has as little right to notice the se 
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of the Chesapeak. The aggression, in this 
instance, on the part of a British Offecr, 
was acknowledged, his conduct was disap- 
proved, and areparation was regularly ten- 
dered by Mr Foster on the part of his Ma- 
jesty, and accepted by the Government of 
the United States. 

* It is not less unwarranted in its allu- 
ston to the mission of Mr Henry 3 @ mission 
undertaken without the authority, or even 
knowledge of his Majesty's Government, 
and which Mr Foster was authorised ferme 
ally and officially to disavow. 

“ The charge of exciting the Indians to 
offensive measures against the United tates, 
is equally void of foundation. Before the 
war began, a policy the most epposite bad 
been uniformly pursued, and proof of this 
was tendered by Mr Foster to the American 
Crovernment, 

** Such are the causes of war which have 
been pnt forward by the Government of the 
United States. But the real origin of the 
present contest will be found in that spirit 
which has long unhappily actuated the 
councils of the United-States 3 their marked 
partiality in pailiating and assisting the ag- 
gressive tyranny of France; their systema- 
tic endeavours to inflame their people against 
the defensive measures of Great Britain ; 
their ungenerous conduct towards Spain, 
the intimate ally of Great Britain; and 
their unworthy desertion of the cause of 
other neutral nations. It is thro’ the pre- 
valence of such councils that America has 
been associated in policy with France, and 
committed in war aguinst Great Britgin. 

** And under what conduct, on the part 
of Frence, has the Government of the Uni- 
ted States thus lent itself to the enemy ? 


~The contemptuous violation of the Commer. 


cial Treaty of the vear L800 between France 
and the United States; the treacherous sei- 
zure of all American vessels and cargoes in 
every harbour svhject to the controul of the 
French arms: ‘the tyrannical principles of 
the Berlu and Milan Decrees, and the con- 
fiscations under them; the subsequent con. 
demnations under the Raniborillet Decrec, 
ante-dated or concealed, to render it the 
more cifectual; the Freneh commercial re- 
gulations which render the treffic of the 
United Stetes with France almost illusory ¢ 
the byrning of their merchant ships at sea, 
fong after the alleged repeal of the French 
Decroeseaall these ucta of violence on the 
part of France produce from the Govern. 
ment of the United States only such come 
plaints as end in acyuicscence and submis. 
Sion, Or are accompanied by suggestions for 
enibling France to give the semblance of a 
legal form to her usurpations, by converting 
them into municipal! regulations. 


** This dispositian of the Government of 
the United States—this complete subsery jen. 
cy to the Ruler of France—this hostile te. 
per towards Great Britain—sxre eyident jy 
almost every page of the official correspond. 
ence of the American with the French Go. 
vernment, 

* Acainst this course of conduct, the 
rea! cause of the present war, the Prince 
Regent solemnly protests. Whilst contend. 
ing against Franee, defence not only 
the liberties of Great Britain, but of the 
world, his Royal Highness was entitled to 
look for a far different result. From. their 
professed principles of freedom and independ. 
chee, the United States were the last Powe, 
i which Great Britain could have expected 
to find a willing instrument and abettor of 
French tyranny. 

Disappointed in this his just expecta. 
tier’, the Prince Regent will still pursue the 
poliey, which the British Government. has 
so Jong end invariably maintained, in repel- 
ling injustice, and in supporting the general 
rights of nations; and, under the favour of 
Providence, relying on the justice of his 
cause, and the tried loyalty and firmness of 
the British nation, his Royal Highness con- 
fidently looks forward to a successful issue 
to the contest, in which he has thus  beea 
compelled most reluctantly to engage. 

Westminster, Jan. PS13.” 


CORRESPONDENCE QELATIVE TO PEACK 
(Continued srom page 62.) 
To the Senate and of Representatives 
of the United States. 

** Por the further information of Congress 
relative to the pacific advances made on the | 
part of Government to that of Great Britain, 
aad the manner in which they have been 
met by the Litter, I transmit the sequel of 
the communications on that subiect rece 
ved frem the late Charge d@’Affuires at Lor 
con. JaMES Mapisoy. 

** Washkingion, Nov. 13. 1812.” 

DOCU MENTS. 

|The first document is from Mr Russe! 
to Mr Munroe, dated the 19th Septembxr, 
informing him that his second proposal for 
an armistice had been rejected, and that he 
was about to leave London that evening:] 

Postscript.—An interesting interview took 
place between Lord Castlereagh and myself 
on the 16th instant, the account of which I 
must, for want of time, reserve until I have 
the honour to see you. 


MR RUSSEL TO LORD CASTLEREAGH: 
“18, Bentinck Street, Sept. 12 


My Lorn,—I hasten, authorised by 


instructions recently received from the Ge 
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vernnient of the United States, and urged 
by an unfeigned anxiety to arrest the cala- 
mities of war, to propose to your Lordship 
a couveption for the suspension of hostili- 
ties, to take effect at such a time as may be 
mutually agreed upon, and stipulating that 
each party shall forthwith appoint commis- 
sinners, with full powers to form a treaty, 
which shall provide, by reciprecal arrange- 
ments, for the security of their seamen,. 
irom being tiken or employed in’ the 
vice of the other power ; for the regulation 
of their coumnerce, and all other interesting 


- questions now depending between them, 


and that the armistice shall not cease with- 
out such previous notice by one to the other 
party, as may be agreed upon, and shall 
not be understood as having any other ef- 
fect, than merely to suspend military ope- 
rations by land and by sea. 

“Tn proposing to your Lordship those 
terms for a suspension of hestilities, [am 
instructed to come to a clear and distinct 
understanding with his Britannic Majesty's 
Government, without requiring it to be for- 
mal, concerning impressment, comprising 
in it the discharge of the citizens of the 
United States already impressed, and con- 
ecrning future blockades, the revocation of 
the orders in Council being confirmed. 

* Your Lordship is aware twat the power 
of the Government of the United States to 
prohibit the employment of British seamen 
must be exercised in the sense and spirit of 
the Constitution; but there is no reason to 
doubt but that it will be so exercised effec. 
tually and with good faith. 

“Such a measure, as it might by suita- 
We regulations and penalties be made com- 
pletely effectual and satisfactory, would 
operate almost exclusively in favour of Great 
Britain; for as few American seamen enter 
Voluntarily into the British service, the re- 
Ciprocity would be nominal, and it is sin- 
cerely believed that it would be more than 
an equivalent for any advantage she may 
derive from impressment. 

“By the proposition which I have now 
the honour to make in behalf of my Go- 
vernment, your Lordship will perceive the 
earnest desire of the President to remove 
every ohstacle to an accommodation, which 
Consists merely of form, and to secure the 
rights and interests of the United States in 
@ manner the most satisfactory and honoura- 
ble to Great Britain as well as to America. 

“The importance of the overture now 
made, will, I trust, obtain for it the early 
Consideration of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, and I shall detain the ves- 


. lin which I have taken my passage to the 


United States, until I have the honour to 
‘earn his decision, 
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* 1] have the honour to be, my Lord, 
with high consideration, your Lordship’s 
most obedient servant, 


Jona. RUSSELL.” 
** Lord Viscount Castlereagh, &c. Ke. &e.” 


{T'wo notes follow this letter, one from 
Lord Castlereagh, desiring to see Mr Rus- 
sell on the 16th September. Another from 
Mr Hamilton to Mr Russell, informing him 


that Lord Castlereagh cannot reply to his let- « 


ter of the 12th for a few days. To this Mr 

Russell replies, by acquainting Mr Hamil- 

ton, that he should only remain in tewn till 

the 20th September, when, unless some 

satisfactory reason be assigned for a longer 

delay, he shall leave London. ] 

LORD CASTLEREAGH TO MR RUSSELL. 

Poreign-Office, Sept. 18. 

* Sin,—Under the explanations you have 
afforded me of the nature of the instructions 
which you have received from your Go- 
vernment, I have, as on tite preceding oc- 
casion, been induced to lay your letter of 
the 12th instant before his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. 

** His Royal Highness commands me to 
express to you his regret that he cannot 
perceive any substantial difference between 
the proposition for a suspension of hostilities 
which you are now directed to make, and 
that which was contained in your letter of 
the 24th of August last. ‘The form of the 
proposed arrangement, it is true, is differ- 
ent; but it only appears to him as execut- 
ing the same purpose in a more covert, and, 
therefore, in a more objectionable manner. 

** You are now directed to require, as 
preliminary to «a suspension of hostilities, a 
clear and distinct understanding, without, 
however, requiring it to be formal, on all 
the points referred to in your former propo- 
sition. It is obvious, that were this pro- 
posal acceded to, the discussion on the se- 
veral points must substantially precede the 
understanding required. 

** This course of proceeding, as bearing 
on the faee of it a character of disguise, is 


not only feit to be in principle inadmissible, - 


but as unlikely to lead in practice to any 
advantageous result 5 as it does not appear, 
on the important subject of impressment, 
that you are either authorised to propose 
any specific plan, with reference te which 
the suspension of that practice could be 
made a subject of deliberation, or that you 
have received any instructions for the gui- 
dance of your conduct on some of the lead- 
ing principles, which such a discussion must 
in the first instance involve. 

Under these’ circumstances the Prince 
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Regent sincerely laments, that he does not 
feel himself entitled to depart from the de- 
cision, which I was. directed to convey to 
you in my letter of the 2d inst. 

CASTLEREACH.” 


Jonathen Russell, Esq,” 
MR RUSSELL TO LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


« London, 12th Sept. 1812. 


** My Lorp,—I had the honour to re- 
ecivé, last evening, your Lordship’s note’ of 
yesterday: and have learnt with great re- 
gret and disappointment, that his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has again re- 
jected the just and moderate propositions 
for a suspension of hostilities, which I have 
been instructed to present on the part of 
my Government. After the verbal expla- 
nations which I had the honour to afford 
your Lordship on the 10th inst. both as to 
the object and sufficiency of my instructions, 
1 did not expect to hear repeated any ob- 
jections on these points. For itself, the 
American Government has nothing to dis- 
guise ; and by varying the proposition as to 
the manner of coming to a preliminary un- 
derstanding, it merely intended to leave to 
the British Government that which might 
be most congenial to its feelings. The pro- 
positions presented by me, however, on the 
24th of August and 12th inst. are distin- 
guishable by a diversity in the substance as 
well as in the mode of the object which they 
embraced ; as by the former the discontinu- 
ance of the practice of impressment was to 
be immediate, and to precede prohibitoty 
law of the United States relative to the em- 
ployment of British seamen, when by the 
_ latter both these measures are deferred to 
take effect simultaneously hereafter. 

* Having made a precise tender of such 
law, and exhibited the instructions which 
Warranted it to your Lordship, I have 
learnt with surprise that it does not appear 
to your Lordship that I am authorised to 
Propose any specific plan on the subject of 
impressment. I still hope that the over- 
tures made by me may again.be taken into 
consideration by his Britannic Majesty's 
Government, and as I leave town this after- 
noon for the United States, that it will 
authorise some agent to proceed thither, 


q ‘and adopt them as a basis for reconciliation 


between the two countries ; an event so de- 


| voutedly to be wished. 


“I have the honour to be, my Lord 
your obedient humble servant, ; 


** Jona. RussEew.z.” 


[The Cogrespondence ends with a note 
from Mr Russel, to Mr Munroe, dated 7th 


November, informing kim of his arrival at 
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New York, and of his being of opinion that 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, appears 
to be the only honourable alternative left] 


LORD CASTLEREAGH AND MR RUSSELI. 
Boston, Nov. 24, 


The National Intelligencer contains Mr 
Russell’s account of a conversation with 
Lord Castlereagh on the 15th of September. 
The British Minister doubted the sufficiency 
of the powers of Mr R.—considered any 
arrangement as a substitute for the existing 
mode of taking English seamen as almost 
hopeléss—remarked on the great sensibility 
of the people of England on the subject, and 
observed, that great hopes were entertained 
of the favourable effect at Washington of 
the intelligence of the revocation of the or- 
ders in Council. Mr Russell flattered him- 
self that an arrangement was practicable, 
and contended for the sufficiency of his 
authority.—Mr Russell then proceeds :— 

** I finally offered, in order to answer at 
once all the observations and inquiries of 
Lord Castlereagh, that the proposed under- 


standing should be expressed in the most — 


general terms—that the laws, to take effect 
on the discontinuance of the practice of im- 
pressment, should prohibit the employinen 
of the native subjects or citizens of the one 
State, excepting such only as had already 
been naturalized on board the private and 
public ships of the other—thus removing 
any objection that might have been raised 
with regard to the future effect of naturali- 
zation, or the formal renunciation of any 
pretended right. With regard to blockades, 
I proposed to follow the same course, and 
only to agree that none should be instituted 
by either party which were not conformable 
to the acknowledged laws of nations—leav- 


ing the definition of such blockades, and all 


other details, to be settled by the Commis- 
sioner in the definitive treaty. 
was disappointed.and grieved to find 


.that these propositions, moderate and liberal 


as they were, should be treated in a man- 
ner which forbade me to expect their ac 
ceptance. I was even asked by Mr Ham- 
ilton, if the United States would deliver up 
the native British seamen who might be 
naturalized in America ? Although shocked 
at this demand, I mildly replied that such 
& procedure would be disgraceful to Ameri 
ca, without being useful to Great Britain— 
that the habits of the seamen were so pe 
Culiarly unaccommodating, that no one 
would go through the long probation fe- 
quired by law, to be@ome the citizen of @ 
country where he could not pursue his pro 
fessional occupationseeand that not to 
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vloy him in this way, would be virtually to 
surrender him to Great Britain. 

« | was disposed to believe, however, that 
a reciprocal arrangement might be made for 
giving up deserters from public vessels. 


Here, perhaps, I owe an apology to 


wy Government, for having, without its 
precise commands, hazarded the overture 
aboveementioned, relative to British subjects 
who may hereafter become citizens of the 
United States. In taking this step, how- 


“ever, I persuaded myself that I did not 


trespass agiinst the spirit of the instructions 
whieh I bad received : and had the proposi- 
tion been accepied, I should not have been 
without all hope that it would have been 
approved by the President, as its prospec- 
tive operation would have prevented injus- 


tice, and its reciprocity disgrace.” 


THE NORTHERN WAR. 


RUSSIAN ACCOUNTS. 
(Continued from page 67.) 
[Fron: the London Gazette.} 
EXTRACTS OF DISPATCHES FROM LORD 
CATCHCART. 
St Petersburgh, Dee. 12. 1812. 


My Lorp—I now avail myself of a Swe- 
dish courier to forward translations of two 


bulletins, viz. one from Major-Gen. Ko- 


touso{f, Aide-de-Camp-General, of Dec. 2, 
and one from General Count Wittgenstein, 
ofthe 4th December. 

Your Lordship will perceive by their re- 
ports, that the passage of the Beresina has 
cost the French upwards of 20,000 men, 
in killed, wounded, drowned, and made 
Prisoners, and that the remains of Bona- 
parte’s army, with which he is still present, 
are endcavouring to proceed’ towards Ve- 
leska, while Gen. Wittgenstein’s corps is 
moving upon its right, with every expecta- 
uon of getting before it; the Moldavian 
army, upon the Jeft, is moving upon Molo- 

hno, and the main army under Count 
Tormazoff is moving in a paraltel direction 
to that of the Moldavian army, at no great 

nce from it, while Count Platoff, with 
a strong detachment of Cossacks, light ca- 
valry, and light artillery, with the infantry, 
Under General Ermaioff, is understood to 
be in front of the French, in the very line 

y are pursuing. 

The Russian patriotic levies continue to 
cone forward with unabated zeal, and a 
new army of 50,000 infantry, and 20,000 
Cavalry, from some’ of the Southern Pro- 


vinces, is reported ready i 
sembled, po ready for service and as- 


The French march by night, and halt, 
during the day, in hollow squares; sur- 
rounded as they are by Cossacks, their sup- 
plies must be very precarious, and numbers 
are said to be found dead of cold and famine 
on every ground their army quits. The 
Field Marshal is with the Moldavian ar- 
my. 

Marshal Macdonald is reported, by the 
commandant at Riga, to gceupy an arc, Ccut- 
ting off the angle formed by the Dwina 
with the Baltic ; his right at Fredericksham, 
his left at Tukuma, and his centre at Eskay. 
He menaces Riga, but probably with inten- 
tion to prevent interruption to the supplies 
he wishes to send to meet the French army. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
CATHCART. 


St Petersburgh, Dec. 17, 1812. 


My Lorp,—In my dispatch of the 12th 
instant, your Lordship would find bulletins, 
containing reports of Major-Gen. Kutusoff, 
of the 2d Dec. and of Count Wittgenstein 
on the 4th Dec. These reports described 
Buonaparte, with the remains of his army, 
as marching from Zembine upon Wilna, 
through Veleika ; the Admiral, and General 
Count Wittgenstein moving upon the same 
point of Wilna, the former through Molo- 
detchno, the latter by Narotch and Nement- 
china. 

In this part of the pursuit, the Russian 
corps have stuck very close to the enemy 
but the light troops which got before were 
not of sufficient force to stop him. 

His course was altered in consequence of 
some of the flank attacks, and he arrived at 
Molodetchno instead of Veleika; and hav- 
ing gained some time by destroying the 
bridge, he continued his march through 
Smorgono to Wilna, which place he appears 
to have reached on Dec. 10. 

The advanced guards of the several R 
sian columns arrived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Wilna, nearly at the same 
time, and the retiring army was compelled 
to continue its retreat from that town, al- 
most without a halt. 

It is said, that an Aide-de-Camp of Mar- 
shal Davoust was sent’ to order the rear- 
guard to defend itself before Wilna as long 
as possible; but instead of the French rear- 
guard, this oificer found the Russian ad- 
vanced guard, which made him prisoner, 
haying already demolished, or sent to the 
rear, the whole of the French rear guard. 

Thanksgiving and Te Deum will form 
part of the church service to-morrow, (be-~ 


ing the festival of Saint Nicholas) for the | 


defeat of the French army, the capture 
of 150 pieces of ordnance, and several 
| general 
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general officers, together with the occupa- 
tion of Wilna. 

} have the honour to inclose three re- 
ports, being the journal of military operations 
from the 20th to the 26th of November, old 
stile: Marshal Prince Kutusof’s report of 
the 23th of November from Badasclihewich, 
amd his intermmadute report of the ocenpa- 
tion of Wilna, and continuation of the pur- 
suit of the enemy. 

The further report is not yet arrived, 
but 1 understand the magazines of all sorts 
to have been well stored, the quantity of 


ordmance to have been considerable, and that © 


umong the prisoners (not less then 20,000, 
many of whom ere sick or wounded,) there, 
are veral General Officers, and officers of 
distinction, who were under cure, and could 
not be moved, 

Two Genera! Officers were taken in actie 
vity: one TP understand to be General Le 
Fevre, who was a prisoner of war in Eng- 
lind on parole, the ether is an old Polish 
General. 

The apparent direction of the enemy's 
rotrest is towards Kewno 3 perhaps a column 
take the road of Olita. 

Prom the state of the weather it is pos- 
sible that the Niemen may not be passable, 
in consequence of floating ice. 

The Commanding Otticer at Riga reports, 
en December 12, that Marshal Macdonald 
has made no variation in his position. 

1 have, &c. 


Re ort of Field Marshal Prince 
Smolenshko of the 12th Dec. 

Afor a very slight resistance, the enemy 
was obliged, yesterday, to abandon the city 
ef Wilna, which the troops of your Imperial 
Majesty, under the command of Admiral 
Tekichagotl, immediately took possession 
of ‘The enemy had not had time to destroy 
the considerable magazines which he had 
prepared there 3 we have taken from him a 
quantity of cannon. The advanced-cuard, 
and all the army under Admiral Techicha- 
goifare in pursuit of him. [am myseif at 
the distance of 20 versts from Wilna; but I 
Will not ful to transmit to your Imperial 
Alajesty a detailed report, as soon as I shall 
ériive there. 


Report of Prince Kutusof Smolensko, Dee 
14, 

At the time of the capture of Wilna by 
eur troops on the 1th December, the ene- 
my defiled through te streets, whilst Count 
Plato, in order to cut off his retreat bv the 
read to Hhowne, o¢ cumed it with all his 


Cos- 
sack regiments. Having let pass the first 


et the cuemy"s columys, Count Platoif ore 


CATHCART. 


dered Count Orlo? Denisoff to attack it with 
spirit, at the same time he himself attacked 
the other cohuinus; the artillery under Prince 
Koudaschel? kept up an incessant 
Count Platot! afterwards ordered Count De. 
nisotl to pass in the rear of the enemy, to 
post detachments on his flank, and to pre- 
vont his arriving at the mountains of Pona. 
rv. ‘The large columns were routed by our 
fire and afterwards desiyoy cd—1 general, 30 
officers, and 1100 soldiers were made pr. 
soners, ond 28 pieces of cannon, besides ag 
number of wargous and carriages taken. 

During my stay here, the Chief of the 
Stal, General Stawrakoff, and Major-Gen, 
Besrodni, have collected from different ma- 
gazines of the town, 14,000 tschetwert of 
harley, 5000 ditto of biscuit and flour, an 
aur of uniforms, muskets, sad- 
dio conts, and other equipments. 

\We have made prisoners seven Generals, 
viv. Vivier, Gousse, Normand, Gouliot, Le 
Fevre, Fwonotsky, and Sajoutschik 18 staff 
atticers, 227 superior officers, 9517 soldiers, 
und $139 sick, who were in the hospitals. 

A great number of prisoners continue to 
be mide in the neighbourhood, and several 
magazines have been taken. 


St Petersburgh, Dee. 31, 1812 

My Lorp,—The military. reports ad- 
dressed to the Emperor at St Petersburgh, 
and which followed his Imperial Majesty, 
are not yet returned to be made public ; but 
1 have now the honour to inclose herewith ¢ 
translation of a journal of military opera- 
tions from the 13th to the 25th instant in- 
clusive. . 

From these reports your Lordship will 
observe, that the pursuit from Wilna has 
been carried on in separate routes upon 
Kowno, by Counts Wittgenstein and Platof. 
But the former having taken and destroyed 
many of the enemy in his line of march had 
proceeded down to the Niemen to Your 
bourg, and thence towards Tilsit, which 
place his advanced guard had occupied be- 


fore the 28d inst. 


Count Platofl’ found a considerable part 
of the remaining foree of the enemy at Kow- 
no ; which force, I understand to have com- 
prised conscripts and convalescents whick 
had been stationed at that place and at W ile 
na. This corps made considerable resist 
ance, but the Don Cossaeks having pass 
the river on the ice, and got into the reat 
of the position, the enemy abandoned it 1" 
the night, with the loss of 21 pieces of cat 
non, «nd about 6000 prisoners, —- 

The remains of this corps, being dispe™ 
sed and pursued by the Cossacks, fled part 
ly in the direction of Tilsit, and partly 
in that of Wilcoviteh, many of them asthe 
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Lilled and taken in the pursuit to the latter 
lace. 

Admiral Tchichagoff had pursued in the 
direction of Ghezno, and by detachments had 
cleared Soth banks of the river; Gen. Lau- 
skoy, with part of the advanced guard, hav- 
ing marched upon Kelvary and Wileovitch, 
to connect with General VPlatoff upon Gum- 
binnen. 

Gen. Tormazoff, with the column which 
had been led by the Field Marshal in per- 
wn, Was Moving upon Grodno, and your 
Lordship will observe, that Count Ogerot!- 
sky had by his detachment takei possession 
uf that place, in which Colonel Davido?T had 
established himself on the 20th inst. The 
Austrians had detached towards Grodno, but 
retired every where on the advance of the 
Russian troops, and one Russian detachment 
was ordered to Move upon Bialystock. 

Lieut.-Gen. Baron Sachen was following 
the refreat of the principal Austrian corps, 
thro’ Pinsk, and Slonim, and expected to be 
at Rugana on the 24th, 

The corps lately under General Frtle, was 
commanded by Gen. ‘Toutscheoif, to which 
another detachment has been joined, having 
passed through Minsk, was on the 2Ist at 
Candanoff, on the read from the latter place 
to Slonim, 

All the towns upon the right bank of the 

; Niemen appeared to be full of magazines, 
and thé country on the left bank is full of 
resourtes. 

‘His Imperial Majesty has expressed’ his 
satifaction at the appearance of the army, 
and of the great exertions they have made, 
and in which the greater part are still en- 
gaged. 

_His Imperial Majesty has invested the 
Field Marshal with the Grand Cross of St 
George, and was present at a ball given by 
the Field Marshal in celebration of his Im- 
Perial Majesty's birth-day. 

The prisoners of war that have been for- 
warded into ‘the different Governments, 
Since the battle of Borodino, are stated to 
exceed 150,000 men ; many of these may 
have become the victims of climate and fa- 
Ugue, but his Imperial Majesty has directed 
every possible care and agtention to be shewn 
fothem. have, &e. CATHCART. 


Two Journals of the Military Operations 
follow this dispatch. The Ist includes a 
period from the 13th to the 19th December, 
and relates to the operations of the left wing 
of the army. <After stating that the Aus- 
trans were retreating upon Grodno, and 
that Count Oscharoifsky, Who had been sent 
out with some regiments of Cossacks by 
General Tormazoff, had occupied Beleiza, 
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of the Russian army, which had pursued 
the French from Wilna to Kowno. 

Dee. Vi.—Gen. Count Platoti reports, on 
the 15th, that continuing to purse the 
enemy closely, he arrived on the i4th of 
this month, at ten o’clock in the ncrring, 
at Kowno; and that the enemy. ening 
with the troops in the town, which was sure 
rounded with entrenchments, haying re- 
doubts upon its heights, mainteined and 
defended himself with obstinacy, opening at 


_the same time a very considerable fire.— 


The cannonade continucd on beth sides till 
dusk. in the mean time, Count Plato! or. 
dered his regiments of Don Cossacks to pass 
the Niemen upon the ice to menace the ene- 
my upon the left bank of that river, and to 
force him by that means either to abandon 
the town as as possible, or to surren- 
der. ‘Towards night, two columns, one af- 
ter another, made a sortie from the towns 
but they had hardly passed the river, when 
the Cossacks vigorously attacked them with 
their pikes, and dispersed them, leaving a 
considerable unmber of killed on the spot. 
One party of them fled along the river to- 
waids Tilsit ; another took the read to Wil- 
kowisk, being pursued by the céile of the Coss 
sticks. Amonest the killed was found a Ge- 
neral of rank, as was proved by his being 
decorated by the chief order of the Legion of 
Honour. Many say it was’ Marshal Ney, as 
cemmander of these troops. At the capture 
of Kowno wete made prisoners SO staff and 
other officers, and above 500 privates, with- 
out reckoning the invalids whe were found 
in the hospitals. During the pursuit of the 
enemy for three days, and upon his defeat 
upon the Niemen, 5000 were made prison. 
ers, angngst whoin were two Colonels, a- 
bove 160 staff and- other officers, and 2f 
pieces of cannon were taken. Even in this 
town were found 779 artillery tumbrils 
complete, with all their ammunition, and 
in the magazines JU00 tschetwert of rye and 
corn. 
Dec, 18.—The head-quarters of the Field 
Marshal Prince of Smolensko are at Wilna. 
The troops are cantoned in the neighbours 
hood. The regiments of guards, cavairy 
and infantry, entered Wiina under the com- 
mand of the Grand Duke Constantine — 
In defiling before the Field Marshal, each 
man expressed his joy by three hurrahs. 
The second Journal includes a period 
from the 19th tothe 25th December, during 
which, the Russian detachments entirely 
cleared their territories of the enemy, ma- 
king, without resistance, a great number of 
prisoners, and taking cannon, standards, ani- 
munition, baggage, and several magazines. 
The Austrian corps evacuated Grodyo on 


let t reverts to the operations of the vanguard the 19th, when it was immediately occupied 
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by the Russians. Count Oscharoffsky, who 
pursued them, had advanced with the Cos- 
sacks to Bialystock. Admiral Tchichagoff 
reports ou the 18th that he had errived with 
hir army at Jezno 3 and that Major-General 
Landskay had driven a detachment of light 
treo strom Jezno to Prenn ; and that Licut. 
Colone! Denizoll had crossed the right bank 
of the Niemen, and attacked the enemy. 
near >. ny. In these two affairs, several 
hundre pri were made, including o7- 
ficers. ‘Duc second Journal concludes thus: 

Dev. 22. — His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor Alexander arrived this day in 
good health at the head-quarters at Wilna. 

Dev. 23.—Generel Platotf reports on the 
21st, that since his report of the capture of 
Kowno, several magazines have been dis- 
covered, and one hundred and seventy ton- 
nelets & brandy ; that 30,000 new niuskets 
with bayonets were found in one of the 
churches ; and that a like number had been 
burnt at the arsenal, of which nothing re- 
mained but the iron. 

Deo. 24—Gen. Platoff also reports on 
the 24d, that 200 barrels of flour, 150 of 
rye, 500 of oats, and 50 quintals of hay, 
were found at Kalwary ; and 500 muids of 
flour and 200 muids of flour at Wiikovitch. 
—The inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
had also engaged to furnish rations, every 
three days, of bread and giain, for 50,000 
men, and also oats and hay for 15,000 
horses. They were ordered to provide this 
quantity for the enemy, and they now vo- 
luntarily offer to supply our troops with it. 

During the pursuit from the passage of 
the Niemen to Wilkovitch, the enemy has 
lost, independent of the privates, of which 
1000 are daily brought in, more than 200 
officers and four pieces of cannon. 

General Count Wittgenstein reports, on 
the @3d, that the detachment of Lieut.-Col.. 
Testenborn, sent by the Aid-de-Camp Ge- 
nera! Goterischetf Kutusoff, fell in with two 
squadrons of Prussian hussars before Tilsit, 
immediately repulsed them, and pursued 
them through that town, and a mile be 
yond. The enemy lost forty men in pri- 
Soncts, and one cannon was taken at the 
village of Dobrowski. 

Considerable magazines were found at 
Tilsit and Raguit. 

Lieut.-General  Sachen reports on the 
2ist, that he is passing with his corps by 
Chomsk and Pesky, and hopes to arrive at 
Rouschany the 24th. 


State of Captures made by the Russians up to 
the 2604 of December. 

Up to the 20th of December were taken, 

Generals, 900 Officers, 148,000 Non. 

@ouunissioned officers and soldiers, and 745 


pieces of cannon.-—From the 20th to the 
95th December, 1 Gereral, 156 Ovicers, 
9754 Nonecommissioned officers and sol. 
diers, and 168 pieces of cannon.—Berides 
these were taken at Wilna, 7 enerals, 
942 Officers, 14,756 Non-commiussioned 
Officers and soldiers, and 2i7 pieces of can. 
non.—Total—41 Generals, 1298 Oiticers, 
167,510 Non-commissioned Officers and 
soldiers, and 1131 pieces of cannon. 


St Petersburgh, Dec. 31, 


My Lorp,—It is with deep afflic!ion that 
1 am to announce to your Lordship the 
death of the Earl of T'yrconnel.—Uis Lord. 
ship served with the army under Admiral 
Tehichagoff, and his zeal and desire to see 
every transaction of that army, led hin to 
expose himself to cold and fatigue beyond 
his strength, especially during the pursuit 
of the French from the Beresina to Wilna, 
—It appears that a pulmonic complaint had 
already made a considerable progress, and 
these exertions brought on the fatal effects 
of that disease with great rapidity.—He 
first stated himself to be ill on the 1th De. 
cember, the day of his arrival at Wilna, 
where he expired on \he morning of the 
2%h December.—His Lordship had _ the 
best medical attendance, with every care 
and attention that could be procured.— 
Field Marshal Prince Kutusoff Smolensko 
ordered all military honours to be paid to 
his remains, and has directed a monument 
to be erected in the church of ihe reformed 
religion.—It is but justice to the memory of 
Lord Tyrconnel to say, that in every silue 
tion in which he has been placed since he 
has been employed under this embassy, he 
has conducted himself with the utmost zeal 
and propriety, and had gained the esteem 
of every body to whom he was known i? 
Sweden and in Russia. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 


CATHCART 


FRENCH ACCOUNTS. 


No bulletin has been issued from the 
French grand army since the 29th, but the 
following article relating to it appears in the 
Moniteur, the French government pape?s of 
the 26th January. 
Paris, January %6. 

The King of Naples being indisposed, has 
thought proper to quit the command of the 
army, whieh he has given up to the Vicery: 
This latter is more accustomed to 2 grand 
administration. He possesses the entire 
confidence of the Emperor. 

After 
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After the treason of General D’Y ork, 
the King of Naples judged it adviseable to 
march upon the Elbing road, ‘and from 
thence on Poseu, where his head-quarters 
arrived on the 10th January. 

General Rapp, with a garrison of 30,000 
men, occupies the island of Noyat, and 
Dantzick ; 6000 men oecupy Thorn and its 
neighbourhood ; 6000 Prussians are in 
Graudentz; a corps of observation, which 
the Prince of Eckmuhl commands, is upon 
Ramberg. Prince Schwartzenberg and Ge- 
neral Regnier are in advance of Warsaw. 
The 6th corps is re-organizing in that place, 
and the Duke gf Tarentum has marched 
upon Posen 

Marshal St Cyr has recovered from his 
wound. 

The Duke of Belluno has arrived at Po- 
sen; there has not been, since the aifair of 
the Duke of Tarentum upor the Niemen, 
in which he made three Russian battalions 
prisoners, uny engagement whatever with 
the enemy ; there have only been some ren- 
contres of little importance with the Cos- 
sacks. 

All the dismounted cavalry has arrived 
upon the Oder. 

General Bourcier, who is at Berlin, writes 
that he has made contracts for 30,000 
horses, 20,000 of which have already been 
delivered at the depots, as well for the re- 
mounts of cavalry, as those of the artillery 


and military equipages. The cold weather 


still continues. 

The King of Prussia is re-organizing his 
contingent between Stettin and Colberg. 

General Laurieston departed yesterday 
from Paris, to fix his head-quarters at Mag- 
deburg, where the corps of observation 
Which he commands is to arrive. 

General Souham will pass the Rhine with 
the vanguard of the corps of observation of 
z Rhine, and will move on towards Frank- 
ort. 

His Majesty has given to General Ber- 
trand the command of the army of observae 
ton of Italy, which is to unite at Verona. 

A vanguard composed of 40,000 fresh 
troops will unite at Posen, under the orders 
of Marshal the Duke of Elchingen. This 

arshal is among the number of those 
Whose courage and strength of mind have 
Stood the test. 

The King of Saxony is uniting his troops 
about Glogau. 

The Emperor of Austria is assembling 
fonsiderable forces in Galicia. We can al- 
ready count there an army of more than 
80,000 men. ‘The greatest confidence and 

nony exist between the Imperial Courts 
ef Vienna and Paris. 

The King of Denmark is deaf to the me- 

feb. 1813, 
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naces and intrigues of England, Russia, and 
Sweden. 

Dantzick is now an unattackable fortress; 
30,000 good troops have been collected in 
it ; zood Generals command them, and the 
Governor of the town is General Rapp, 2 
brave and intrepid soldier. A considerable 
number of engineer and artillery officers 
are in it. The place is provisioned with 
every thing for two years. 

All the reports that have been circulated 
are false. There has not been a battle at 
Koningsberg ; there has not been one at El- 
bing ; no general officer has been wounded ; 
and we repeat it, that no affair has taken 
place since that of the Duke of Tarentum 
upon the Niemen. Germany has nothing 
to fear either from the intrigues of England 
or the itruption of the Barbarians, who only 
knew how to defend their country by de- 
vastating it, and their capital by burning it. 
In short, as soon as winter shall terminate, 
the Russians will be chased and driven back, 
—the quicker in proportion as they may 
have further advanced, 

We are authorised to make this expose, 
to tranquillize the good citizens of France 
and Germany; and -we add, that they may 
be certain, that if any events happen we 
will immediately make them known to the 
public, with the same truth and simplicity 
with which were made known the misfore 
tunes of the army in the 29th bulletin. 

We do not know why the English attach 
importance to inundating our coasts and 
the Continent with pamphlets filled with 
false accounts ; in short, all the misfortunes 
which the army suffered are stated in the 
29th bulletin; but what the Petersburgh 
Gazettes add, that eagles and cannon were 
taken from us in front.of our banners (ban- 
dieres) is false, very false.— (Moniieur, 
Jan. 26.) 


The same pafers also contain the follow- 
ing letters from the Viceroy of Italy, the 
Prince of Eckmuhl, and the Duke of El- 
chingen, complaining of the falsehoods of 
the Russian siatements respecting the ree 
treat from Moseow :— 


Letter from Prince Eugene Napoleou, Vices 
roy of Italy, to the Minister at War. 


** Marienwerdcr, Jan. 6. 


My Lorp DukeE—The St Petersburgh 
gazettes have fallen into my hands, by 
which I perceive how unnatural and false 
are the relations which they contain of the 
events of November and December; I will 
stoponly at what concerns my corps d’armee. 
It is stated in these papers, that, on the 8th 
November, Platoif attacked me, and dis- 

persed 
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persed my corps, took from me 3700 men, 
and my whole artillery. These statements 
are false—Platoff scarcely presented him- 
He was repulsed in 
every part. If he has made some prison- 
ers, he has not taken a single one with arms 
in his hands, but he may have picked up 
some single stragglers, who, during the 
night, to aveid the extremity of the cold, 
had sneaked into the villages. With regard 
to the cannon, they have not carried off a 
single piece; although it is true, that I was 
obliged, by the loss of my horses, which 
perished through the excessive cold, to a- 
bandon the greater part of my artillery, 
after having dismounted and broken it. I 
know that the Russian statements are quite 
false; the extent of the country, and the 
extreme ignorance of the greater part of 
its population, gave the Russian Govern- 
ment creat liberty in this respect, and they 
take good care to profit by it, in causing the 
most nonsensical reports to be spread about. 
We were at the gates of Moscow, when the 
people believed us to be beaten. 


* EvGENE NapoLron.” 


Letter JSrom the Marshal Prince of Eckmuhl 
to the Major General. 


Tiorn, Jan. &. 


* My Lorn—I read with astonishment, 
in the St Petersburgh papers, that on the 
day of the 16th of November, the enemy 
took 12,000 prisoners from my _ corps 
darmee, and that they had scattered the 
remains of that army in the neighbouring 
woods, in such manner that it was entirely 
destroyed. It would be difficult to push 
impudence and falsehood farther, if all the 
Russian statements, since the commence: 
ment of the campaign, and in the preceding 
ones, were not already known. Did they 
not sing Te Deum at Petersburgh, and 
were not ribbons distribut«i there, for the 
battle of Austerlitz ? Did they not say that 
they had taken 100 pieces of cannon from 
us at the battle of the Moskwa? and did 
they not again, on that occasion, chaunt the 
Te Deum which filed England with joy ? 
How many difficulties did they not raise in 
acknowledging the taking of Moscow ? Did 
they not likewise proclaim themselves con- 
querors at the battle of Malovaroslavetz, 
where we pursued them for the space of 40 
wersis ? 


* The fact is, that hie Majesty, knowing 
that the Russian army from Volhynia was 
marching towards the Beresina, was obliged 
to set out from Smolensko, notwithstandin 
the rigour of the season. By a sudden 
change in the temperature, the cold, which 
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even for a moment to 25, according to some 
of our engineer officers, who had a thermo- 
meter. All our horses, and our train of ar. 
tillery, perished. His Majesty no longer 
wished to come to an engagement with the 
enemy ; he no longer even W ished to allow 
himself to be amused by petty affcirs, de- 
siting to gain with all speed the Beresina. 
When his Majesty passed through Krasnoi, 
he had to drive back the enemy, who placed 
himself between the guard and my corps 
d’armee. As soon as my corps had rejoined 
the army, his Majesty continued his march, 
and my corps was to foliow, without em- 
ploying itself in maintaining a contest in 
which the enemy would have the advantage 
of a numerous cavalry and artillery. But 
my corps never met the enemy that it did 
not beat him. It bas suffered very heavy 
losses, from fatigues, cold, and that fatality 
which caused all the cavalry and artillery 
horses to perish. A great number of my 
men dispersed, to seek refine against the 
rigour of the cold, and many were taken. 

“Your Excellency knows that 1 do not 
dissemble my losses; they are undoubiedly 
considerable, and fill me with grief ; but the 
glory of his Majesty’s arms has not for & 
moment been compromised. 


(Signed) 
The Marshal Duke of AUERSTADT, 
Prince of ECKMUNL.” 


Letters from the Marshal Duke of Elchinges 
to the Major-General. 


Elbing, January 10. 


MONSFIGNEUR,—I have read in the Pe 
tersburgh gazettes, that on the 17th of No- 
vember, at midnight, my corps, 12,000 
strong, sent a flag of truce and laid down 
their arms ; that I saved myself, alone and 
wounded, by passing the Borysthenes over 
the ice. I cannot believe that the General 
of the Russian army could, in his reports, 
have given place to such untruth; and al- 
though I know the little confidence which 
in Europe is paid to these reports from the 
Russian gazettes, constantiy discredited by 
the absurdity of their tales, I nevertheless 
take the liberty of writing to your Excellen- 
cy, and I intreat you to have my letter 
printed, to give a formal contradiction % 
the statement, that my corps laid down its 
arms, and that I alone passed beyond the 
Dnieper. Very far from that, on the 17th 
of November, I alone sustained all the ene- 
my’s efforts. I had at that moment but 
8000 men under my orders, and in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate circumstances 
in which we were, I had no artillery.. The 
@zemy had a numerous one. I halted all 
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dav. I then discovered that it was not the 
sane infantry, for they several times attack- 
ed me, and notwithstanding their great su- 
periority of number, could make no impres- 

At ten, P. M. a Colonel, with a flag of 
truce, was sent to propose I should surren- 
der ; to this impertinence I replied, by ma- 
king the officer prisoner, and carrying hima 
to the other side of the Dnieper, to which I 
made my troops repass, and the next day 


' conducted him to the head-quarters of his 


Majesty, at Orcha ;—when I arrived there 
with my corps, I scarcely wanted 500 men, 
who were killed in the battle of the pre- 
ceding day. 

All the Russian reports are romances. 
There is nothing true in what they say, ex- 
cepting the loss of my artillery ; and your 
Highness knows that it was not in human 
power to bring it away in the midst of 
frosts, and over the ice, all my horses hav- 
ing fallen under the fatal mortality occa- 
sioned by the rigour of the cold. During 
the whole course of the campaign the Rus- 
sians have not taken, either from me or my 


‘comrades, a single piece of cannon in the 


face of their enemy; although it is true, 
that when our draft horses fell dead with 
the cold, we were obliged to break our ar- 
tillery, and leave it behind us.—To hear 
these reports from St Petersburgh, it must 
appear that we were al! cowards, who could 
not chuse but to fly before the terrible Rus- 
sien legions! It is true that, according to 
their statement, we likewise fled at the bat- 
tle of Moskwa, and that they pushed us to 
the distance of 16 wrests from the field of 
battle ; consequently it must have been in 
our flight that we occupied Moscow. 

The spring will do us justice for all these 
vaingloriou#boastings. ‘The Russians will 
every where find the men of Austerlitz, of 
Eylau,of Friedland, of Witespk, of Smolen- 
sku, of the Moskwa, and of the Berezina. 

The Marshal Duke of ELCHINGEN. 


DEFECTION OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


The successes of the Russians have been at- 
tended with the important consequence of the 
desertion from the French of the whole of the 
Prussian army, (nearly 30,000,) with its 
commanders, Gen. D*York and Massenbach. 
The 10th corps, which included the Prus- 
sian Contingent, was employed in the block- 
ade of Riga, under Marshal Macdonald, 
when the disasters which overtook the French 
Grand Army, and the advance of the victo- 
tious Russians under Count Wittgenstein, 


_ Obliged it to retreat. Macdonald, with 


about six thousand French, which had, to 
®verawe the others, been attached to the 
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corps, and one division of the Prussians un- 
der General Massenbach, reached Tilsit, 
leaving the main body of the Prussians. 
General D‘York, pressed by the Russians, 
and not bearing, it would appear, much af- 
fection to the French service, entered into a 
Convention with Count Wittgenstein, by 
which he was permitted to occupy Eastern 
Prussia, and form a neutral corps. The 
troops under General Massenbach was also 
included in the convention, and that officer, 
it seems, readily obeyed the order of D*York, 
and withdrew from Macdonald. It was 
provided by the Convention, in case of the 
treaty not being ratified, that the Prussians 
should not serye against Russia for two 
months. The King of Prussia, on learning 
the circumstance, immediately refused his 
assent, and denounced D*York as a traitor ¢ 
ordering him to be tried as such, whenever 
he could be taken; and delegating, in the 
mean time, the command of the contingent 
to Genera! Kleist, with orders to do all in 
his power to bring the troops back to their 
duty. 


FRANCE. 


Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion 
of Bonaparte’s late campaign in Russia, it 
appears to be his determination to make 
another, and, if possible, a more powerful 


- effort in that quarter; and for this purpose, 


ever since his return to Paris, he has been 
actively employed in raising new armies, 
and in succouring and refitting the remains 
of the one with which he made his escape 
from Russia. ‘To supply the extraordinary 
loss of the Grand Army in cavalry, the mu- 
nicipality of Paris have made a voluntary of- 
fer of a corps of 500 horsemen fully equip- 
ped, to be ready to take part in the ensuing 
campaign ; and the principal cities and towns, 
throughout the French empire, following the 
example of the metropolis, are raising cavalry 
corps, in different proportions, according to 
their means. We are told by the French 
papers, that by these means an army of 
50,000 horse will, in a short time, be ready 
to take the field. The allies of France, ace 
cording to the same accounts, are also ex- 
erting themselves to make good their vari- 
ous contingents. 
Napoleon, in the mean time, to provide 
for whatever may befal himself in the ensu- 
ing struggle, and to insure the stability of the 
present Government, has obtained a decree 
of the Senate for establishing the Empress 
in the Regency during the minority of 
the King of Rome. The decree contains 
a variety of regulations, providing against 
the most remote contingencies, and estab- 
lishing general rules for perpetuating, in 
all 
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all cases, the powers of the state. The 
Empress and the King of Rome are to be 
formally crowned, to give al] due solemnity 
to the proceeding. 

Bonaparte has lately had several inter- 
views with the Pope, and has effected a set- 
tlement of all differences subsisting between 
them. The principal stipulations are stated 
to be, the restoration to the Pope, by Na- 


Princess of Wales addressed a sealed letter 
to the Prince Regent. It was transmitted 
by Lady Charlotte Campbell to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Ear! of Liverpool, (to. 


gether with an unsealed copy of” its con- 


tents for their perusal,) by command of 
her Royal. Highness, and desiring that it 
might be laid before the Prince Regent.— 
This letcer was sent back the next day 


the Earl of Liverpool to Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, with an intimation, that, as all 


poleon, of the states of thechurch, with full 
temporal power therein, and the agreement 


by the former to givé his sanction to the 
last ».orriage of Bonaparte, and thus for- 
mally to legitimate the King of Rome, asa 
testimony of which the Pontiff will assist 
at the coronation. After this ceremony is 
over, the Emperor wil! immediately take the 
field again in person, against the Russians. 


SPAIN. 


The Marquis of Wellington returned to 
the head-quarters of his army, from Cadiz, 
on the 25th January, and it was expected 
the campaign would shortly commence.— 
His army, according to the last accounts, 
had entirely recovered from its fatigues 5 
and, with the reinforcements which it has 
received from Britain, was again in a state 
to take the field against the enemy. The 
arrears of pay due to the troops had been 
cleared up to the 24th of August; and be- 
ing made in guineas, was extremely benefie 
cial; each guinea being current at 25s. 

According to the latest advices from Ca- 
diz, the Regency have conformed to a princi- 
pal request of the Marquis of Wellington’s, 
to furrish him with an army for the next 
campaign, consisting of 350,000 men, to 
whic’: he is to have the appointment of the 
officers. A corps of reserve is to be main- 
tained in Andaiusia, and another in Galicia, 
from which the army of 50,000 men is al- 
ways to be made effective. 

The Cortes, fully concurring with the 
Regency, passed a Decree on the 6th Janu. 
ary, investing his Lordship with extraordi- 
narv powers as Generalissimo of the Land 
Forces. 

It appears thet a part of the Spanish Staff 
will be in constant attendance on the Mar- 
quis, and that they will receive the Reports 
from the native Generals, submit them to 
the British Commander, and transmit in re- 
turn the orders which they may receive. 

The Inquisition has been abolished in 
Spain, by the Coftes. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

LETTER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO 
THE PRINCE REGENT. 


About the middle of January last, the 


correspondence had ceased for some years, 
it was his Royal Highness’s determination 
not to renew it. The letter addressed to 
the Prince was therefore returned with the 
seal unbroken. It was returned by the 
Princess, with an intimation, that it contain- 
ed matter of importance to the State; but 
the letter was again sent back unopened, 
but upon being returned a third time it was 
opened and read to the Prince Regent ; and 
the Prince was informed of this circumstance 
by Lord Liverpool, with an intimation at 
the same time, that the Prince had not been 
pleased to express any opinion thereupon. 
The letter was published in the London 
newspapers of the 10th instant, as follows: 

is with great reluctance that! 
presume to obtrude myself upon your Royal 
Highness, and to solicit your attention to 
mutters which may at first appear rather of 
® personal than a public nature. If J could 
think them so—if they related merely to 
myself—TI should abstain from a proceeding 
which wight give uneasiness, or interrupt 
the more weighty occupations of your Royal 
Highness’s time ; I should continue, in si- 
Jence and retirement, to lead the life which 
has been prescribed to me ; and console my- 
self for the loss of that society, and those 
domestic comforts, to which I have so long 

een a stranger, by the reflection, that it 
has been deemed proper I should be afflict 
ed, without any fault of my own—and that 
your Royal Highness knows it. 

_“* But, Sir, there are considerations of 4 
higher nature than any regard to my own 
happiness, which render this address a duty 
both to myself and my daughter—may | 
venture to say, a duty also to my husband, 
and the people committed to his care? 
There is a point beyond which a guiltless 
woman cannot with safety carry her forbear- 
ance. 

“If her honour is invaded, the defence 
of her reputation is no longer a matter of 
choice ; and it signifies not whether the at- 
tack be made openly, manfully, and directly, 
—or by secret insinuation, and by holding 
such conduct towards her as countenances 
all the suspicions that malice can suggest 
If these ought to be the feelings of every 
woman in England, who is conscious that 
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she deserves no reproach, your Royal High- 


ness has too sound a judgment, and too nice 
a’sense of honour, not to perceive, how much 
more justly they belong to the mother of 
your daughter—the mother of her who is 
destined, I trust, very distant period, 
io reign over the British empire. 

“It may be known to your Royal High- 
ness, that, during the continuance of the re- 
strictions upon your Royal Authority, I 
purposely refrained from making any repre- 
sentations which might then augment the 
painful difficulties of your exalted station. 
At the expiration of the restrictions, I still 
was inclined to delay taking this step, in the 
hope that I might owe the redress [ sought 
to your gracious and unsolicited condescen- 
sion. I have waited, in the fond indulgence 
of this expectation, until, to my inexpres- 
sible mortification, I find that my unwilling- 
ness to complain has only produced fresh 
grounds of complaint; and I am at length 
compelled, either to abandon all régard for 
the two dearest objects which I possess on 
earth, mine own honour and my beloved 
child, or to throw myself at the feet of your 
Royal Highness, the natural protector of 
both. 

‘IT presume, Sir, to represent to your 
Royal Highness, that the separation, which 
every succeeding month is making wider, of 
the mother and the daughter, is equally in- 
jarious to my character and to her educa- 
tion. I say nothing of the deep wéunds 
which so crue] an arrangement inflicts upon 
my feelings, altho’ I would fain hope that 
few persons will be found of a disposition to 
think lightly of these. To see myself cut 
off from one of the very few domestic en- 
joyments left me—certainly the only one 
upon which I set any value, the society of 
my child—involves me in such misery, as 
1 well know your Royal Highness could 
hever inflict upon me if you were aware of 
its bitterness. Our intercourse has been 
gradually diminished. A single interview 
Weekly seemed sufficiently hard allowance 
for a mother’s affections. That, however, 
was reduced to our meeting once a fortnight; 
and I now learn, that even this most rigorous 
interdiction is to be still more rigidly en- 
forced. 

“* But while I do not venture to intrude 
my feelings as a mother upon your Royal 
Highness’s notice, I must be allowed to say, 
that in the eyes of am observing and jealous 
world, this separation of a daughter from 

er mother will only admit of one construc- 
tion; a construction fatal to the mother’s 
Teputation. Your Royal Highness will also 
pardon me for adding, that there is no less 
meonsistency than injustice in this treat- 


ment. He who dares advise your Royal 


Highness to overlook the evidence of my 
innocence, and disregard the sentence ‘of 
complete acquittal which it, produced—or 
is wicked or false enough still to whisper 
suspicions in your ear, betrays his duty to 
you, Sir, to your daughter, and to your 
people, if he counsels you to permit a day 
to pass without a further investigation of 
my conduct. I know that no such calum- 
niator will venture to recommend a mea- 
sure which must speedily end in his utter 
confusion. Then let me implore you to 
reflect on the situation in which I am pla- 
ced ; without the shadow of a charge against 
me—without even an accuser—after an in- 
quiry that led to my ample vindicatioh— 
yet treated as if I were still more culpable 
than the perjuries of my suborned traducers 
represented me, and heid up to the world 
as a mother who may not enjoy the society 
of her only child. 

** The feelings, Sir, which are natural to 
my unexampled situation, might justify me 
in the gracious judgment of your Royal 
Highness, had I no other motives for ad- 
dressing you but such as relate to myself. 
But I would not disguise from your Royal 
Highness what I cannot for a moment con- 
ceal from myself, that the serious, and it 
soon may be, the irreparable injury which 


my daughter sustains from the plan at pre- 


sent pursued, has done more in overcoming 
my relyetance to intrude upon your Royal 
Highness, than any sufferings of my own 
could accymplish ;—and if, for her sake, I 
presume to call away your Royal Highness’s 
attention from the other cares of your ex- 
alted station, 1 feel eonfident I am nvt 
claiming it for a matter of inferior import- 
ance, either to yourself or your peop: 
**The powers with which the Constilu- 
tion of these realms vests your Royal High- 
ness in the regulation of the Royai Family, 
I know, because I am so advised, are am- 
ple and unquestionable. My appeal, Sir, 
is made to your excellent sense and liberali- 
ty of mind in the exercise of those powers ; 
and I willingly hope that your own paternal 
feelings will lead you to excuse the anxiety 
of mine for impelling me to represent the 
unhappy consequences which the present 
system must entail upon our beloved child. 
“Is it possible, Sir, that any one can 
have attempted to persuade your Royal 
Highness, that her character will not be 
injured by the perpetual violence offered to 
her strongest affections—the studied care 
taken to estrange her from my society, and 
even to interrupt all communication between 
us? That her love for me, with whom, by 
his Majesty’s wise and gracious arrange, 
ments, she passsed the years of her infancy 
and childhood, uever can be 
we 
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J well know, and the knowledge of it forms 
the greatest blessing of my existence. But 
Jet me implore your Royal Highness to re- 
flect how inevitably all attempts to abate 
this attachment, by forcibly separating us, 
if they succeed, must injure my child’s prin- 
ciples—if they fail, must destroy her hap- 
piness. 

“The plar of excluding my daughter 
from all intercourse with the world, appears 
to my humble judgment peculiarly unfor- 
tunaie. She who is destined to be the So- 
vereign of this great country, enjoys none 
of those advantages of society which are 
deemed necessary for imparting a knowledge 
of mankind to persons who have infinitely 
less occasion to learn that important lesson 5 


and it may so happen, by a chance which — 


I trust is very remote, that she should be 
called upon to exercise the powers of the 
Crown, with an experience of the world 
more confined than that of the most private 
individual. 

“To the extraordinary talents with 
which she is blessed, and which accompany 


a disposition as singularly amiable, frank,- 
and decided, 1 willingly trust much; but, 


beyond a certain point the greatest natural 
endowments cannot struggle against the 
disadvantages of circumstances and situa- 
tion. It is my earnest prayer, for her own 
sake as well as her country’s, that your 
Royal Highness may be induced to pause 
before this point be reached. 

*“* Those who have advised you, Sir, to 
defy so long the period of my daughter's 
commencing her intercourse with the world, 
and for that purpose to make Windsor her 
——— appear not to have regarded the 
intermuptions to her education which this 
arrangement occasions; both by the impos- 
sibility of obtaining the attendance of pro- 
per teachers, and the time unavoidably con- 
sumed in the frequent journies to town, 
which she must make, unless she is to be 
secluded from all intercourse, even with 
your Royal Highness, and the rest of the 
Royal Family. 

** To the same unfortunate counsels I as- 
cribe a circumstance in every way so dis- 
tressing both to my parental and religious 
feelings, that my daughter has never yet 
enjoyed the benefit of confirmation, although 
above a vear older than the age at which 
all the other branches of the Royal Family 
have partaken of that solemnity. May I 
carnestly conjure you, Sir, to hear my in- 
treaties upon this sesious matter, even if 
you should listen to other advisers on things 
of less near concernment to the welfare of 
our child ? 

“ The pain with which I have at length 
formed the resolution of addressing myself 
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to your Royal Highness, is snch as I should 
in vain attempt to express. If I conld ade. 
quately describe it, you might be enabled, 
Sir, to estimate the strength of the motives 
whith ha¥e made me’ submit to it, They 
are the most powerful feelings of affection, 
and the deepest impression of duty towards 
your Royal Highness, my beloved child, 
and the country, which I devoutly hope she 
may be preserved to govern, and to shew, 
by a new example, the liberal affection of a 
free and generous people, to a virtuous and 
constitutional monarch. 


“Tam, Sir, with profound respect, and 
attachment which nothing can alter, 
Your Royal Highness’s most devoted, 
And most aryectionate 
Consort, Cousin, and Subject, 


CAROLINE Lovisa.” 


* Montague House, \Ath January 1813." 

In order to render some passages of the 

above more clear, it may be necessary to 


“ohserve, that, during the adminis.ration of 


Mr Fox, in 1806, in consequence of some 
scandalous rumours, a Commission was ap- 
pointed by his Majesty to inquire into the 
conduct of the Princess of Wales.—The 
Commissioners were, Lord Erskine, then 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Spencer, and Lord Ellenborough who gave 
a complete acquittal as to the main charge 
brought against her ; but rumour says, that 
the Noble Commissioners stated, that other 
strong circumstances had been sworn to, 
which gave occasion to unfavourable impu- 
tations, which were deserving of the consi- 
deration of his Majesty. After a long de- 
fence, prepared, as it is said, by Mr Perce 
val, Lord Eldon, and Sir Thomas Plomer, 
the above report was confirmed by his Ma- 
jesty’s then confidential servants, and upon 
this body of evidence, Mr Perceval wrote 
# book which was prepared for publication, 
but afterwards, for some reason or other, 
withdrawn from the press. A change of 
ministers took place on the 25th of March 
1807, which brought the legal advisers of 
her Royal Highness into power. They fe-- 
vised the proceedings, and on the 2lst of 
April, by a minute of Cabinet, declared net 
only that the two main charges were com- 
pletely disproved, but that, in their opinion, 
all the other particulars of conduct brought 
in accusation against the illustrious person 
age, were either satisfactorily contradi 

or rested upon evidence of such a nature, an 
under such circumstances, as rendered it, 
the judgment of his Majesty's confidential 
servants, undeserving of credit. sc of. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


N the 25th of January came on before 

this Court the trial of Thomas Sommer- 
rille, innkeeper at Carstairs, accused, at the 
instance of private prosecutors, of perjury. 
After hearing Counsel en the relevancy, the 
Court ordered memorials to be given in. 


Wednesday, Jan. 27. 1813. 


Meck, Procuraior Fiscal of Lanarkshire, 

Watson Ramsay, Manufacturers, Glas- 

fou. 

In the beginning of February 1812, in- 
formation was lodged with Mr Thomas 
Meek, writer in Glasgow, Procurator Fiscal 
of the Justice of Peace Court, Lanarkshire, 
that Messrs Watson and Ramsay, manufac- 
turers in Glasgow, had, for a considerable 
time, been in the systematic practice of de- 
frauding the operative weavers, whom they 
employed, by giving them out webs, accom- 
panied by tickets, denoting them to be se- 
veral ells shortcr than they really were, and 
paying the weavers for their work, accord- 
ing to such defective measurement. The 
tase was brought before the Justices of 
Peace, who allowed a proof, and afterwards 
they pronounced sentence, finding them 
liable in £100 as a fine, besides expences. 
From this sentence the defenders appealed, 
first to the Quarter Sessions, who confirmed 
the sentence of the Justices, and then to the 
Court of Justiciary, who ordered memorials 
to be given in by the parties. his day the 
Judges delivered their opinions, in substance 
as follows :— 

Lord Armadale.—It is of infinite import- 
ace that a rule of trade should be settled, 
Particularly in Glasgow, where this branch 
of manufacture is carried on to so consider. 
able an extent. The defendants have evi- 
dently and acknowledgedly deviated from 
: © usual practice of the manufacturers, 

Ut it does not appear that they did so in- 
anally. or with any fraudulent design. 
he alleged fraud was of such a nature as 
Could be easily discovered ; and, besides, of 
* small an extent, that it is by no means 
Probable, that gentlemen in their extensive 
Pm of business would have committed the 
ve ud for so small a profit. After adverting 
the circumstances of thecase, his Lordship 
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added, that he thought a fine should be im- 
posed, to mark the opinion of the Court re- 
specting the irregularity of the defenders” 
proceedings, and full expences to the Procu- 
rator Fiscal of Lanarkshire, as he thought 
he had acted with propriety ; but he did not 
think the fine should be such as to imply 
any charge of fraud against the party accu 
sed. 

Lord Meadowbank, after some prelimi- 
nary observations, remarked that the Court 
sat, not as Judges but asa Jury, and as a 
Jury they were bound to decide on the facts. 
These facts, as they came before them, were 
not judicially made out ; there was no legal? 
evidence as to the fraud. The defendants 
were guilty of gross, rash irregularity, and 
the Court ought to express its opinion of 
this. He would, therefore, concur in im- 
posing a fine to express his opinion, but 
could not, on the evidence before him, con- 
vict the parties of fraud. 

Lord Hermand saw no reason to believé 
that the error had been committed by mis- 
take; there was an appearance of systema- 
tical fraud. The defenders did ‘not even 
deny the fraud; all they prayed for was a 
mitigation of the fine, and thus they virtue 
ally gave up the plea of ignorance. He 
therefore thought the pursuer entitled to his 
expences, and the defenders justly liable to 
a fine. 

Lord Gillies agreed generally with Lord 
Meadowbank, and thought the defenders, 
tho” they had acted irregularly, had not act- 
ed fraudulently. 

The Lord Justice Clerk agreed with Lords 
Meadowbank and Gillies, and concluded by 
proposing a fine of £.10 for the irregularity 
in the defenders proceedings, and to mark 
the disapprobation of the Court at such ire 
regularity. He agreed, however, in think- 
ing there was no fraud intended, but at the 
same time he thought the Procurator Fiscal 
should be indemnified for his expences, as 
he had done only what was his duty, is 
bringing the present action. 

The following sentence was then pronoun- 
ced: 


Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, having 
considered the mutual memorials for the 
parties, given in, in obedience to the order 
of the Court, of date the 16th day of Nov. 

last, 


Jan. 27.—The Lord Justice Clerk, and 
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Jast, with the proof adduced before the Jus- 
tices of Peace, and whole process, advocate 
the cause: Find that the criminal charge of 
wilful imposition, frand, and cheating, has 
not been established. by sufficient evidence, 
therefore alter the judgment of the Justices 
of Peace complained of :—but, in respect of 
the gross irregularity and illegal deviation 
from the practice of the trade, which are 
proved and admitted on the part of the ad- 
vocators and defenders, and which called for 
full inquiry, and warranted strong suspicions 
against them; fine and amerciate the said 
Adam Watson and John Ramsay in the sum 
of £.10 Sterling, to be paid to » 
Kirk Treasurer of Glasgow, for the benefit 
of the poor of the city of Glasgow ; and find 
that the respondent is entitled to be indem- 
nitied of the expences properly incurred by 
him in this prosecution, and remits the said 
accounts to the Clerk of Court, to report 
thereon. - 

On the Ist of February came on the trial 
of James Wood, or Woods, for forgery.— 
The indictment contained three counts, Ist, 
‘Nbe wickedly and feloniously forging, or cau- 
sing to be forged, certain notes of the Gal- 
jJoway Banking Company.—2dly, The felo- 
niously uttering and vending these notes, 
knowing them to be forged—and, Sdly, 
Vending these notes as forged notes toothers, 
for the purpose of citculation. To this in- 
dictunent the pannel pleaded guilty, in so far 
as regarded the vending and uttering the 
notes, knowing them to be forged, but de- 
nicd the other charges in the indictment.— 
The t.ord Advocate restricted the libel to 
an arbitrary punishment, and the jury, in 
gonsequence of the pannel’s confession, 
sound him guilty. He was sentenced to be 
transported beyond seas for life. 


COURT QF EXCHEQUER. 
GUARDIANSHIP OF INFANTS, 
Afenzies, and vihers, vy. Musme, and others. 


On the 2ith of January, a wery interest- 


’ ing matter was discussed before the Barons 


of Exchequer. Jumes Massie, builder in 
Aberdeen, died in 1811, having accumulate 
ed a fortune of 20,0002 sterling, which he 
left to trustees, chiefly for behoof of 3 in- 
fants, his nephew and nieces. James Mas- 
sie was & Roman Catholic from his birth ; 
and his brother Alexander (the father of the 
children) was of the same persuasion. This 
Alexander Massie predeceased James, leave 


_ ing his widow and family slenderly provid- 


ed. ‘The widow is, and has always been, a 
Protestant ; and appears to have been uni- 


formly anxious to educate her children in 
tenets of her own faith 


Soon after the death of James Massie, 
his trustees (of whom the majority are Ca. 
tholics, and two of them priests) claimed 
the custody of the persons of the infants, 
with the acknowledgeg purpose of rearing 
these infants tothe Catholic religion ; while, 
on the other hand, their mother and near. 
est Protestant relations resisted the trustees 
in their demand, and withheld the children 
from their custody. This led to mutual ap. 
plications to the Barons of Exchequer, for a 
gift of tutory-dative from the Crown ; and 
the Barons ordered, that counsel should be 
heard on the respective claims of the par. 
ties. Accordingly, on the 18th of Decem. 
ber last, the case was pleaded at great 
length by Messrs Cranstoun and Linnsden 
for the trustees, and by Messrs Clerk and 
Gordon for the mother and relatives, when 
two questions were stirred: Ist, The dis- 
puted right of persons professing popery, to 
hold the curatorial office at all, under the 
existing latvs of the country; and, 2dly, 
The disputed expediency of appointing the 
stranger trustees of an uncle (supposing 
them otherwise eligible) to thé tutory of in- 
fants, whose surviving parent opposed the 
appointinent. In the course of the discus- 
sion, much legal and historical disquisition 
occurred ; but the matter was not then ad- 
justed, various facts having been asserted 
on each side, and denied by the other, 
which affected the personal merits and 
claims of the competitors. 

The Court therefore allowed each party 
to support its averments by evidence on af 
fidavit ; and the case was resumed on Wed- 
nesday ; when, after another very long plead- 
ing on both sides, which occupied the Court 
many hours, and in the course of which the 
whole points in dispute were canvassed, 
both in point of law and fact, the Barons 
prononnced their order, refusing a gift of 
tutory to the trustees, and bestowing that 
gift on Mrs Massie, the mother of the child- 
ren, and on Mr Chree, the next of kin by 
the mother’s side, jointly with another gen- 
tleman, Mrs Massie’s man of business. 

Counsel for Mrs Massie, &c. John Clerk 
and James Gordon, Esqrs. Agent Mr Eneas 
Macbean, W. S. Counsel for the trustees 
of James Massie, George Cranstoun and 
Hugh Lumsden, Esqrs. Agent Mr James 
Peat. 


CAPTAIN MANBY’S EXPERIMENTS. 


The first week of February, Captain 
Manby, whose inventions for saving persons 
from shipwreck have deservedly attra 
so great a share of public attention, deliver 
ed a lecture on this subject at the hall 


the Highland Socicty, to several onaee” 
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of that body. Our readers are no doubt 
aware, that Captain Manby’s object is to ef- 
fect, under almost any circumstances, a 
communication with the vessel in distress, 
by projecting a rope from a gun on shore. 
His plan, for this purpose, he illustrated in 
his lecture, by various explanatory models, 
vith great perspicuity and success. Captain 
Manhy also shewed how the same experi- 
ment could be performed on board the ship, 
to obtain a communication with the shore. 
As it is chic‘ly in stormy weather, when it 
may be impossible to fire a gun by the com- 
mon process, that this humane inveution 
will be most wanted, a certain composition 


has been contrived, which, if applied to the . 


gun, will make it explode under any circum- 
stances. 

These various experiments have been 
lately exhibited by Captain Manby, both in 
the Castle and on Burntsfield Links, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of spectators. 
On the 4th, he fired the half-moon battery 
in the Castle with his prepared tubes, and 
the mere application of his finger previously 
touched with a liquid; and, on the Sth, he 
projected a rope, affixed to a twelve-pound 
shot, over a tree at the Links, which it had 
been previously determined should represent 
the mast and rigging of a vessel in distress. 
This was repeated with wonderful precision, 
though the wind blew a hurricane. 

The experiments have been attended 
by persons of the first rank and abilities, 
Which such 2n interesting subject naturally 
drew together. It is beyond our limits to 
enter into the particulars, which no doubt 
will be fully laid before the public, and ap- 
preciated by the Committee of the Highland 
Society, whose report, will, no doubt, bear 
ample testimony to Captain Manby’s merits 
and humane exertions to aid unfortunate 
seamen in distress, whose safety, exclusive 
of the strong call of humanity, cannot in 
this country be too highly valued; and we 
trust Suggestions will be offered for fol!low- 
mg out and aiding the laudable views of Go- 
‘ernment, in establishing the means pointed 
out by Captain Manby along the dangerous 
parts of our coast. 

We understand that no less than ninety 
persons already owe their lives to this hu- 
mane and ingenious invention. 

en Rock.—At eight o’clock on the 
oe of Wednesday the 20th of January, 
Sloop Earl of Northesk, from Arbroath, 
nd to the Queensferry, with flax and 
ee Stones, struck upon the Carr Rock, 
ma the master and the crew giving the 

m up for lost, landed at Fifeness in the 

-boat. The weather, however, keeping 


Moderate, th 
Fe, 1813. crew returned to the. vessel, 
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accompanied by Robert Watson, fishermar, 
and Charles Nisbet, quarrier, with whose 
active assistance they succeeded in getting 
the vessel off the rock, and afterwards 
towed her into Crail harbour, with four 
feet water in the hold, where she under- 
went several repairs, and has since pro- 
ceeded on her voyage. 

We are happy to learn, that the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Light-houses have it in 
contemplation to erect a beacon of stone 
upon this most dangerous sunken rock, 
which will no doubt be preferable to the 
floating buoy at present moored near the 
Carr. 

- 

In consequence of a memorial presented 
to the Prince Regent, from certain substi- 
tutes of the Perthshire, as also of the Ber- 
wickshire and Lanarkshire regiments of mi- 
litia, claiming a release of their services et 
the end of 10 years from the date of their 
enrolment, the Secretary of State, (Lord 
Sidmouth) referred it to the opinion of 
the Law Serjeants of the Crown, and 
which was given us follows: ** The ser- 
vice of the substitute, though not limited 
by time, is limited by events, and till those 
events take place, the service cannot be dis- 
continued without the peril of incurring a 
direct violation of the law.” In short, the 
opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral seems to go so far as to think that there 
is no limitation to the service until the mi- 
litia ceases to be embodied. The Adjutant 
General, in obedience to the orders of the 
Commander in Chief, has addressed a circu- 
lar letter to the General Officers command- 
ing districts in Great Britain, with a full 
copy of the above abridged opinion. 

The Special Commission, which was lately 
opened at York, has finally closed. Three 
of the prisoners were condemned and exe- 
cuted for the murder of Mr Horsfall. _ Fif- 
teen more received sentence of death—ten 
of them for breaking into private houses, 
and plundering them ef arms and other pro- 
perty, and five for attacking Mr Cartwright’s 
miil. Of these fifteen, one has been respi- 
ted, and the other fourteen were executed 
at York Castile. Six prisoners were also 
convicted of administering unlawful oaths, 
and were sentenced to seven years (ranspor- 
tation. 


MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 


Duenfries, Feb. 2.—it is with the most 
extreme regret and surrow that we have, 
this week, to announce the following most 
melancholy accident, which occurred on 
Saturday last, about thice o'clock in the 
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afternoon, on Camrue Loch, in the parish 
of Kirkmichael:—A number of persons 
were standing together on the ice, which 
suddenly gave way, and ten persons sunk 
into t:2 water. Assistance being instantly 
procured, five of them were got out, but 
we lament to say, that the other five perish- 
ed. The names of the persons, whose me- 
lancholy fate we have just announced, are— 

Mr William M‘Gill, son of Mr James 
M°‘Gill in Corshill. 

Mr James Paterson, son of the late Mr 
Edward Paterson in Auchenclurehill. 

Mr James Dalzell, son of Mr James 
Dalze!l in Parkgate. 

Robert Muirman, servant in Dalfibble, 
who has left a widow and two children. 

Peter Carruthers, servant to Mr James 
Carruthers in Dalfibble. 

The circumstances that preceded and led 
to this unhappy event, are thus described 
by our correspondent :— 

A few of the best curlers had given or re- 
ceived a challenge frem an equa! number in 
the neighbouring parish of Lochmaben, to 
play on one of the lochs there, and the con- 
test took place on the day preceding the 
fatal accident. The players of Lochmaben 
having been successfal, a challenge was re- 
peated, and the parties agreed to meet and 
play the following day on Camrue Loch, in 
“the parish of Kirkmichael. In the forenoon 
the combatants again met, aitended by a 
vast concourse of spectators.—About two 
o'clock the icc became so soft and wet, that 
it was agreed to change the board, anda few 
of the young men then attending, went in 
search of another ; they immediately pitched 
upon one, and, while the curlers were car- 
rying the stones towards this new ring, they 
perecived the ice to give way, and in one 
moment saw the whole groupe of young 
men and boys sink. Every person ran to 
tne spot to lend any assistance in their pow- 
er, and the folowing singular device wes 
proposed and put in execution :—One man, 
more Garing than the rest, went as near to 
the edge of the hole as he durst venture : he 
threw his coat imto the water, hoiding a tail 
of itin his right haad—his left was seized 
by ancther, and so on ul! a line of persons 
was formed on the ice, linked together in 
the manner described. The part of the 
coat thrown into the water was seized by 
one of the youfimen who was floating ; he 
was laid hold of by another, and bronght 
upon the ice 3 and this was repeated till, as 
already mentioned, five out of ten were 
saved. ‘The fate of these young men, all of 
them under 23 years of age, is very much 
lamenit ds and the misery of their ‘parents 
end relatives may be more earily conceived 
than dereribed. Distress at the mournful 
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event is depicted on the countenance of 
every parishioner. Great praise is due ty 
Mr James M‘Gill, and to Mr James Rog. 
dan in Pleasauce, who, at the imminent risk 
of their lives, were the means of getting out 
the five that were saved, four of whom were 
brought out by Mr M‘Gill, and one by Mr 
Roddan. he bodies of the drowned per. 
sons were got out by William Steel in Ga, 
merig, about an hour and a half after the 
accident happened, by means of two ladders 
tied together, which were put across the 
hole made in the ice. The depth of the 
loch at this place, we are informed, is about 
12 feet. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.] 


Foreign Office, Jan. 27.—The Prince Re. 
gent appointed George Foy, Esq. to be his 
Majesty's Consul at Stockholm, Sweden. 

Colonial and War Department, Jan. 30. 
The Prince Regent appointed Lieutenant. 
General Frederick Maitland to be Lieut. 
Governor of Dominica. : 

Whitehall, Jan. 30.—The Prince Regent 
has granted permission to Thomas Reade, 
Esq. a Major in the army, and Captain in 
the 27th foot, to accept and wear the insig- 
nia of Knight of the Third Class of the Royal 
Sicilian Order of St Ferdinand and of Me- 
rit, conferred on him by the King of the 
Two Sicilies. 

Whitehall, Feb. 1.—His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been pleased to ap- 
point the Hon. George Cranfield Berkeley, 
Admiral of the Blue, Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Nugent, Bart., Lieut.-Gen. William Keppel 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Doyle, Bart., Licut- 
General William Cavendish Bentinck (com- 
monly called Lord William Cavendish Ben- 
tinck), Major-General James Leith, Major 
Gen. Thomas Picton, Major-Gen. the Hon 
Galbraith Lowry Cole, and Major-Gen. the 
Hon. Charles William Stewart, to be Extra 
Knights of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath. 

Whitehall, Feb. 2.—The Prince Regent 
granted te Gilbert Lord Minto, and his hes 
male, the dignities of Viscount Melgund, 
in Angus-shire, and Earl of Minto in Rox- 
burghshire. 

Foreign Office, Feb. 6—The Prince Re- 
gent appcinted William A’Court, Esq- to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenip 
tentiary to the Barbary States. 

Whitehall, Feb—The Prince Regent 
pointed David Monypenny, Esq. Advocates 
to be one of the Lords of Session, and one 
of the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary ™ 
Scotland, in room of Alexander Fraser Ty+ 
ler, Esq. of Woodhouselee. 
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War-Office, Jan. 16.—Royal Regiment 
ef Horse Guards—Lieutenant-General Ar- 
thur Marquis of Wellington, K. B. from 
the 33d foot, to be Colonel, vice General 
the Duke of Northumberland, who resigns. 

33d Regiment of Foot—Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir John C. Sherbrooke, K. B. from 
the 68th foot, to be Colonel, vice the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, appointed to the com- 
mand of the royal regiment of horse guards. 

68th Ditto—Maj.-General Henry Warde, 
from the Ist regiment of foot guards, to be 
Colonel, vice Sir John C. Sherbrooke, ap- 
pointed to the command of the 33d foot. 

FcR, 2.—1st Regiment of Dragoon Guards 
—General Sir David Dundas, K. B. from 
the 2d dragoons, to be Colonel, vice Lord 
Heathtield, deceased. 

2d Dragoons—General W. Marquis of 
Lothian, K. T. from the 11th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Colonel, vice Sir David Dun- 
das, appointed to the cummand of the Ist 
dragoon guards. 

llth Light Dragoons—Lieutenant-Gen. 
lord Wm Bentinck, from the 20th light 
draguons, to be Colonel, vice the Marquis 
of Lothian, appointed to the command of 
the 2d dragoons. 

20th Light Dragoons—Lieut. - General 
Sir S. Cotton, Bart. K. B. from the 16th 
light dragoons, to be Colonel, vice Lord W. 
Bentinck, appointed to the command of the 
Ith light drazoons. 

The Prince Regent, on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, appointed the Dowager Duchess of 
Leeds to be Governess to the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, in room of Lady Dz Clifford, 
resigned. 

On the 27th January, the Town Council 
of Edinburgh agreed to give a presentation 
to the Reverend Mr Walter Tait, minister 
of Tealing, presbytery of Dundee, to be mi- 
mister of Trinity College Church of this ci- 
ty, in room of the Rey. Dr Andrew Grant, 
translated to St Andrew’s Church. 

James Raymond Johnstone, Esq. of Alva, 

has. presented the Rev. John M‘Lachian to 
the church and parish of Alva, presbytery 
of Stirling, vacant by the translation of the 
Rev. John M*Gachen to the church and pa- 
rish of Airth, in the same presbytery. 
_ The Earl of Kinnoul has presented Mr 
Charles Hardy, preacher of the gospel, son 
of the late Rev. Dr Hardy, Edinburgh, to 
the chureh aud parish of Dunaing, Perth- 
shire, Vacant by the death of the Rev. Johir 
Baird. 

Mr Alexander Gray, preacher of the gos- 
Pel, Was ordained minister of the church 
paren of Kincardine, in the presbytery 
* Sunblane, on the 21st of January, having 


been presented by the Hon. P. Drummond 
rell, M. 
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On Thursday, 4th February, Mr Peter 
Robertson, preacher of the gospel, was or- 
dained minister of the parish of Callender, 
in the presbytery of Dunblane. - 

On the 3d February the University of E- 
dinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity on the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, mi- 
nister of the gospel in Edinburgh, and au- 
thor of the life of John Knox. 

On the 20th of January, the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh appointed Mr James His- 
lop, dyer, to be keeper of mortcloths, in 
the room of Mr James Richardson, deceas- 
ed. 

On the 28th of January, the gold prize 
medal given by the Duddingston Curling So- 
ciety was played for on Duddingston Loch, 
and gained by Sir Thomas Kilpatrick, Bart. 
President of the Society, after a keen and 
close contest. 

On the 12th of January, at the annual 
General Meeting of the Highland Society of 
Scotland the following Noblemenand Gentle- 
men were appointed office-bearers for the en- 
suing year, Viz. 

President, 

His Grace the Duke of Montrose, re- 

elected. 


Vice-Presidents. 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss 
and March 

Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville 

Right Hon. Lord James Murray. 

William Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins— 
Treasurer. 

Ranald Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa, Sheriff- 
Depute of Stirlingshire, Secretary. 

Robert Wilson, Esq. Accountant in Edin- 
burgh—Auditor of Accounts. 

Rev. Dr George Baird, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh—Chaplain. 

Mr Lewis Gordon, Deputy Secretary and 
Collector. 

Mr David Watson, Recorder and Clerk. 

Mr John Campbell, Translator of the Gae- 
lic Language. 

Mr James Mackay, Jeweller and Medalist. 

At the annual ineeting of contributors to 

the Public Dispensary of Edinburgh, the 


following Noblemen and Gentlemen were 
elected managers for 1813 ;— 


President, 
His Grace the Duke of Montrose. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Lauderdale. 
The Hon. H. Erskine 


Adam Rolland, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Moira 
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The Hon. William Dundas 
The Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


The Right Hon. the 
The Right Hon. the 


of Leven 
Earl of Wemyss. 


Managers. 


A. Campbell, Esq. 
J. Neilson, Esq. 
W. Mowbray, Esq. 
Lord Bannatyne 
A. Laing, Esq. 

W. Trotter, Esq. 
W. Calder, Esq. 

J. Waugh, Esq. 

J. Kettle, Esq. 

1D. Ramsay, Esq. 
Hi. Warrender, Esq. 


Capt. N. Lowis 

Dr J. Barclay 

A. Wood, Esq. 

Dr J. Anderson 

Dr I). Rutherford 

Rev. Mr Brunton 

A. Hutchison, Esq. 

J. Campbell, tertius, 
Esq. 

Dr Hope. 


Committee for promoting Vaccine Inoculation, 


Dr N. Spens 
The Rev. Dr Ritchie 
Dr A. Inglis 


J. Wauchop, Esq. 
Lord Balgray. 


Physicians attending in Rotation. 


Dr A. Duncan, sen. 


Dr J. Ruchan 


Pr C. Stewart 
Dr James Home Dr A. Wylie 
Dr J. Yule Dr J. H. Davidson. 


Surgeons attending ix Rotation. 


Dr A. Duncan, jun. 


Messrs Messrs 
W. Farquharson J. Wishart 
J, Walker R. Allan 
J. Young J. Keith 
J, Abercrombie TD. Hay. 


Surgeons for Vaccine I noculation. 


Dr Farquharson Mr J. Bryce 
Mr A. Gillespie Mr J. Abercrombie 
Scorctary—William Inglis, Esq. W. 8S. 
Treasurer—G. Kinnear, Esq. Banker. 
A pothecary—Mr William Moffat, 

A new Society has been instituted in 
Fdinburgh to suppress Public Begging, and 
the following Office Bearers have been 
chosen, viz. 
President. — His Grace the Duke of Buc- 

cleugh. 

Vice-Presidents. 

he Lord Provost of the City . 
The Sheriff of the county Ex Officio. 
Lord Nanier, The Lord President of the 
Court of Session, Sir William Forbes, Bart. 

Directors.—The Hon. Baron Clerk, J. F. 
Erskine of Mar, Bailie Johnston, the Rev. Bi- 
shop Stanford, Rev. Dr Inglis, Rev. A. Brun- 


ton, Rev. D. Dickson, jun. Rev. J. Peddie, ’ 


John Connei, Esq. Advocate, T. H. Millar, 
Esq. Advocate, George Ross, Esq. Advocate 
J. HH. Forbes, Esq. Arehd Gibson, Esq. W. 
S. William Inglis, Esq. W. S. Hay Donald- 
won, Esg. W.S. John Waugh, Esq. William 
Porter, Esq. Mr Christopher Anderson, 
Jordan, Esq. of Craig, Kineaid 


kenzie, Esq. Walter Watson, Esy: Thomas 
Ramsay, Esq. Colin Mackenzie, Esq. Ro. 
bert Plenderleath, Esq. J. F. Gordon, Esq. 
W. S. James Jollie, Esq. W. S. 

Medical-Board—Dr Duncan, Dr Spens, 
Dr Stuart, Dr Barclay, Dr Wavidson, My 
W. Newbigging, Mr J. Abercromby, M; 
W. Wood, Mr J. H. Wishart, Mr James 
Keith. 

Apothecarics—_Mr Scott, Mr Mander. 
ston. 

Sceretaries.—Hugh Rollo, Esq. W. 
J. Bridges, Esq. W.S. 

Treasurcrs—Mr A. Hutchison, Mr W, 
Braidwood, jun. 

DIRECTORS OF THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND, 1813. 


J. Erskine, Esq. 
W. Henderson, Esq. 
R. Anderson, 
C. Whyte, Esq. 
S. Paterson, Esq. 
William Hilis, Esq. 
John Cheape, 
A. Macartney, bse. 
Manager. 


T. Burns, Esq. 

F. Alexander, Esq. 

J. Anderson, Esq. 

D. Geo. Sandeman, 
Esq. 

R. Scott, Esq. 

J. Wyld, Esq. 

A. L. Ramage, Esq. 

W. Brown, Esq. 


OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE SCOTTISH AN. 
TIQUARIES, 1812. 


His Grace the Duke of Montrose, President, 
John Dundas, Esq. first Vice-President 
Sir Alexander ‘Seton, second ditto 
Alexander Keith, Esq. third ditto 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. fourth ditto 
Jo. Graham Dalyell, Esq. fifth ditto. 

Right Hen. Lord Chief Baron 

Sir Peter Murray, Bart. | 

Robert Dundas, Esq. 

Henry Jardine, Esq. 

James Bruce, Esq. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 

Right Hon. William Creech, 
Lord Provost. 


George Burnet, Esq. 


Council 


Dr Coventry Curators. 

Lord Glenlee 

Dr James Hume 
Censors. 


Dr David Brewster 

Dr Jo., Jamieson 

Jo. Graham Dalyell, Esq. Sup. Natural His 
tory. 

Ro. Scott Moncrieff, jun. Esq. Treasure 
and Cashier. 

Alexander Smellie, Esq. Secretary. 

Rev. Dr Alexander Murray, Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence. 

Dr James Cririe, Latin Secretary. 

Mr Alexander Drummond, French Secré 
tary. 

Mr Jo, Campbell, Gaelic Seerctary. 
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Births---Marriages. 157 
BIRTHS. Jan. 14. 1813. At Kirkwall, Mr William oe 
Watt Bain, procurator-fiscal of Orkney, to 
Ro. Jan, The Lady of Major Stewart, 9th eldest daughter of Mr James Scarth, 
Esq. roval veteran battalion, a daughter. merchant, Kirkwall. aS 
‘g, At Perth, the Lady of Capt. Aytoun, — At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Arnott, mer- bo 
a dang iter. chant, Leith, to Margaret Ogilvie, daughter 
Mr 10. At Cork, the Lady of Major-General oy the Jate David Ogilvie, Esq. merchant, i it 
Mes 12. At Wicklow, the Hon. Mrs Hore, of 15. At Innerleithen, Pecbles-shire, Mr . a 
Harperstown, a son. James Tait, Cabberston, to Miss Jane Hors- Bt | 
der. 13. At Potterhil, the Lady of Edward burgh, eldest daughter of the late Mr Hors- 5 a 
| Collins, Esq. a daughter. burgh, Yair. 
| — At Bernweill, Mrs Neill of Barnweill, 16. At Barrock House, the Rev. William . 
. a daughter. Sinith, of Bower, to Miss Ann L. Sinclair, Ris 
™ 16. Mrs Ellice, Midgham House, Berk- third daughter of John Sinclair of Barrock. 2 
shire, a daughter. o — At the Manse of Rayne, William Les- owe! i 

; — At Hanover Street, the Lady of Wil- lie, Esq. of Warthill, to Jane, youngest i 4 
- liam Gurley, Esq. a son. daughter of the Rev. Dr Patrick Davidson, i 
17. At London, the Right Honourable jpinicster of Rayne. 

Lady Carcline Anne Macdonald, a daugh- 19. At Dalbeth, Laurence Hill, Esq. to ! ps 

Esq. ter. Miss Barbara Hopkirk, third daughter of a 
{js 19. At Lathallan Lodge, the Lady of Co- James Hopkirk, Esq. of Delbeth. { 
Jonel A. Spens, a son. — At Hawick, Mr Andrew Lockie, nur- He 

, 20. Mrs Anderson, Englishtown, near In- seryman, Kelso, to Miss Brown, of Hawick. 4 
7 verness, a daughter. — At Musselburgh, Alexander Vernor, De: 
(js — At Edinburgh, Mrs Murray of Pol- Esq. to Miss Susanna Spalding, daughter of i 
SON. the late Mr Charles Spaiding, merchans, ii 
22. At Rasay, Mrs Macleod of Rasay, a Edinburgh. } 

aon. — At Eltham, George Rebinson, Esq. 

AN. 23. Mrs Cuninghame of Craigends, 2 jot. Assistant Commissary to the royal ar- j 
dauzhter. ? tillery in North Britain, to Miss Eve, of the ; it 

26. At Bridge-house, Colehester, the Lady —¢ormer place. 
“~. of Capt. Alex. Campbell, Royal Artillery, a — At Paisley, the Rev. William Hamil- af ry 
ton, Strathblane, to Jane, third daughter of 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Archibald Wijjiam King, Esq. Lonend. iY 

Macnab, Esq. of Kinnell, a son. 21. At Woodford, Essex, John Paul, Esq. is 

28. Mrs Campbell, 21, Society, a son. — of Leith, to Susannah, youngest daughter if 

1. 23 Inveresk, the Lady of Major the late J. Hewetson, Esq. London. 

Yule, a son. 23. At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Walker, } j at i 

— At Auchlunies, Mrs Gordon, a daugh- the customs, Leith, to. Miss Jéan, second 

wee, aughter of Mr John Sim of the eustoms io 

3 At Kilravock Castle, the Lady of Hugh 
Rose, Esq. M. P. a son. 26. At Parkside, near Hamilton, the Re- ad a 

i. Mrs John Brougham, a son. verend James Hutchison, one of the Chap- 1a aH 

%. Mrs Morehead, wife of the Rev.  jains to the Hon. East India Company's ot 

Morehead, Hill Street, a son. Military Establishment, at Madras, to Mis« 

Lately, At Thorngrove, near Worcester, 44, Pender, daughter of Robert Pender ‘| ay M. 

in Yngland, Madame Lucien Bonaparte, Esq. of Parkside. (Ha i 

sister-in-law to the Emperor Napoleon, a — At Ferney Castle, A. Cahill, Esq. sur- 

— f the 25th foot, to Miss Logan, eldest , fF 

— At Steckhohn, the Lady of Edward of Lieut.-Colonel 

Thomion, his Mujesty’s Envoy Extra- 28, At Melville Place, Stirling, Major 

and Minister Plenipotentiary at that M‘Leod, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
‘Ourt, 2 son. service, to Mary, eldest daughter of John 
oe the Lady of Charles For- of Kincraig, Esq. Ross-shire.— 
Iinmediately after the ceremony they set off 

for Londen, previous to their departure for 

for India. 
MARRIAGES, — Mr Joseph Bradbury of Moor Park, ae a ‘ 

Deo. 24. At Weinge, in Sweden, Mr Ro- near Harrowgate, (the celebrated singer,) to r; Hey i 

Tee bert Thomson, merchant, Gottenburgh, to Miss Wrigglesworth, of Wakefield, niece of 
Miss E. M, Asling, daughter ef the Rev. J. the late Richard Green, Esq. of Leventh a 
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Feb. 1. Alexander Kincaid, Esq. of New- 
lands, to Elizabeth, only daughter of James 
Smith, Esq. of Lonehead. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Morrison, 
writer, to Miss Janet, only daughter of Mr 
William Snell, manufacturer there. 

— At Paisley, Mr Hugh Lawrie, writer, 
Glasgow, to Caroiine Reisberg, daughter of 
Mr William Reisberg, Hamburgh. 

2. At Tarbert, Mr Niel Galbraith, mer- 
chant, Lochgilphead, to Miss Betsey Mac- 
nicol, of that piace. 

— At Chelsea, Lord Viscount Neville, 
Royal Navy, to Miss Mary Ann Bruce Ei- 
cock, of Sloane Street, London. 

3. At Montrose, Mr David Lumgair, mer- 
chant, Arbroath, to Ann, second daughter 
of Mr James Crawford, merchant in Mon- 
trose. 


Lately, at London, W. Johnson, Esq. of 


- Brunswick Square, to Miss Gillespie, daugh- 


ter of the late Rev. J. Gillespie, of Kells, 
New Galloway. 

— Lord Viscount Jocelyn, to the Hon. 
Maria Stapleton, duughter of Lord Le De- 
spencer. 

— Captain Hancock, of the Royal Navy, 
to Miss Kinnear, daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral Kinnear. 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 22. At Rambie Pen, Jamaica, James 
M'Nish, Esq. of Cairnmoor, son of the late 
Mr M‘Nish, in Lagg, near Gatehouse of 
Ficet, and nephew to James Menzies, Esq. 
Vresident of the Council, and Receiver-Ge- 
neral of the Bahamas. 

29. At Kingston, St Vincent; Mr Alex. 
Hutcheon, son of the late Rev. John Hut- 
cheon, minister of Fetteresso. 

Nov. 17. Aged 18 years, Mr Alexander 
Campbell, midshipman, second son of Mr 
Campbell, Musselburgh. He was one of 
those who unfortunately perished on board 
ef his Majesty's sloop of war Belette, which 
was lost on the coast of Sweden, while es- 
corting the Russian fleet. 

19. At Ciudad Rodrigo, in consequence 
of a fever brought on by fatizue during the 
retreat of the army under the command of 
the Marquis of Wellington, from Madrid, 
George Wyllie, Esq. acting Commissary. 
General of a brigade, a very promising young 
man, son of Mr Robert W yilie, manufacti- 
rer in Kilmarnock. 

Wee. Li. At Corea, Spanish Estremadura, 


st a fever, brought on’ by excessive fatigue 


during the late retreat of the British army, 
Bieuienan.-Colonel Charles Stewart, of the 
ig regiment, in his 45th year. In him 

country has lost a gallant and meritori- 


Deaths. 


ous officer—his relations and friends, one of 
the best of men. Very early in life he en. 
tered the service of his country, and at the 
siege of Seringapatam, in the year 179], 
had the thanks of Lord Cornwallis, for his 
gallantry as Lieutenant of the light infantry 
cf the 71st regiment, on their carrying the 
Pettah, on the island of that fortress. At 
the taking of St Lucia, in the West Indies, 
under the brave Gen. Abercromby, as Cap. 
tain of the light infantry of the 53d regiment, 
he stormed Morne Fortunee, garrisoned by 
800 French, in the most gallant manner; 
here he was wounded. In the expedition 
to Walcheren, he commanded the 50th re- 
giment, and afterwards accompanied his 
regiment to the Peninsula, where his gallan- 
try in the command of the light brigade, in 
the defeat of the French at the bridge of 
Almarez, was most conspicuous. On this 
occasion he had the honour to obtain the 
thanks of the brave Sir R. Hill, in the pub- 
lic dispatches respecting that gallant affair. 

Dec. 16. At Malleny, Mrs Susanna Hay, 
relict of John Scott, Esq. of Malleny. 

18. Benjamin Yule, Esq. of Wheatfield, 
much and justly regretted. 

— At Berwick-upon-Tweed, Mrs Isabel- 
la Finlay, relict of the Rev. John Clunie, 
minister of the gospel 4t Whitekirk, in the 
$3d year of her age. 

19. At Paisley, Mr Wm Orr, accountant, 
Edinburgh. 

_— At Liverpool, aged 17, Madaline, 
eldest daughter of Major-General Dirom, of 
Mount Annan. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Rutherford, 
third daughter of the deceased Dr John Ru- 
therford, professor of the practice of physic 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

20. After sixteen years suffering of ¢x- 
treme bodily affliction, Mrs Berry, wife of 
Mr Waiter Berry, Nicholson’s Street. 

20. At Wilna, the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Tyrconnel, one of the Aid-de-Camps 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 80th year of his 
age, and much regretted, Archibald M‘*Lean. 
pastor of the Baptist Church. He was 
known by his writings to many, tho’ com- 
paratively familiar with few—~a man whose 
time was chiefly devoted to the study of the 
sacred volume, in which he took great de- 
light. Age had not impaired those cleat 
and acute faculties of mind, for which he 
Was so eminentiy distinguished, and which 
he enjoyed till the commencement of his 
late short illness. During his life here, he 
gave the most gratifying proof of that noble 
confidence in God, and hope of immortality» 
with which true Christianity alone can in- 
spire the soul, and support it through life 
und death. 
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Dee. 24 At Edinburgh, Sir John Scott, 


Bart. of Ancrum. 
95, At Edinburgh, Christian, wife of John 
M‘Farlan, Esq. advocate. 
— At St Ninians, Mr George Brown, 
writer. 
— At Hope Park End, Mr William 
Wightman, late ot Birkwood, Lesmaha- 


iW. 
O96. In the 88th year of his age, General 


John Cailland, of the East India Company's 
service. 

— Mr Moody, late of Drury-lane theatre, 
end the father of the stage, departed this 
life at his house at Shepherd’s Bush, in the 
35th year of his age. 

— At Glasgow, in the 87th year of her 
age, Janet Buchanan, relict of Robert Dun- 
Jop, Esq. of Houshill, Renfrewshire. 

28. At London, Mr James Robertson, 
merchant there, formerly of Leith. 


— At Maybole, the Rev. Robert Callan-_ 


der, minister of Kirkmaiden, in the 75th 
year of his age, and 41st of his ministry. _ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Richardson, 
tailor. 

30. At Hope Part, James Tod, of Deans- 
toun, Esq. late merchant in Borrowstoun- 
ness. 

31. At London, James Chisholme, Esq. 
of Chisholme and Stonedge, in the county 
of Roxburgh, North Britain. 

— At Cocklick, John Muir, Esq. of Cock- 
Jick. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain David Weir, 
of the royal marines. 

Jan. 1. 1813. At Earlstoun, Mr J. Dal- 
ziel, writer there. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs O’Keeffe, lately of 
the Theatre-Royal Glasgow. 

— Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr John Dalmahoy. 

4. At Croughly, Mr James Gordon, of 
Croughly, aged $6 years. 

5. At Finnieston, Elizabeth Sherriff, wife 
of James Gillespie, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, of Woodhouslee, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, and one 
of the Lords Commissioners ‘of Justiciary. 
He formerly held the important situations 
of Deputy Judge-Advocate of Scotland, and 
Professor of Universal History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh: he was appointed a 
Judge of the Court of Session in 1802, and 
and of Justiciary in 1811. His Lordship 
was Author of several valuable works both 
in Law and in Polite Literature. He was 
distinguished as an able and upright Judge, 
and an elegant writer. 

7. At Linlithgow, Mr Robert Crombie, 
officer of Excise. 
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7. At Bath, Major-General Patrick Alet. 
Agnew, in the service of the Hon, East la- 
dia Company. 

— At Dundee, Miss Isabella Laird, daugh- 
ter of the late Andrew Laird, Esq. 

8 At Edinburgh, Capt. Archibald Dow, 
Royal Navy. 

9, At Paisley, in the 27th year of his age, 
Mr John Gardner, writer. 

— At Barrs, near }}umbarton, Miss Anne 
Campbell, fourth danghter of the late Mr 
Campbell, Caddleton, Argylishire. 

— At Langholm, John Little, carrier.-~ 
This poor man never enjoyed any degree of 
good health since he was maltreated, and 
robbed of about £.130 on the evening of “re 
19th of December, LSS, about three miles 
from Hawick. 

— At Peterhead, Mrs Helen Pittendrigh, 
relict of the late Mr John Surd, merchant 
there, in the 73d year of her age. 

10. At Kdinburgh, Mr Charles Curtis, 
surgeon. 

1!. At Glasgow, at the advanced age of 
99 years, Grizle Dunlop, relict of Walter 
Buchanan, writer in Glasgow, and daugh- 
ter of the late James Dunlop, Esq. of House- 
hill. 

12. At Woodland, Thomas Gordon, Esq. 
wine-merchant in Dumfries’ 

— Mr Henry Band, merchant in Leith. 

— David, the eldest son of the late Ro- 
bert Boog, Esq. Dundas Sireet. 

13. Water of Leith, Miss Isabel Fraser. 

— At Holt, aged 99, W. Brereton, Esq. 
who formerly held, for some years, the re- 
spectable situation of Master of the Cere- 
monies, at the Lower Rooms, Bath. 

14. Lieutenant-General William Ramsay, 
aged 75. 

15, At Glasgow, Mr John Wilkie, mer- 
chant. 

— At St Andrews, Miss Ann Cook, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Cook, of St 
Monance. 

— At Liverpool, aged 16, Sophia, the se- 
cond daughter of Major-General Dirom, ot 
Mount Annan, four weeks after the death 
of her eldest sister. 

17. At Blantyre, John Gardiner, Esq. of 
Ne wmiains. 

18. At Heriot Row, Thomas Cleghorn, 
Esq. 

19. At Burnfoot, Mr Andrew Purves, 
much and justly regretted. 

— David Brown, Esq. of Lawrieston. 

— At Richmond Place, John Cameron, 
Esq. late of the Aberdeenshire militia. 

20. At Chandos House, her Grace Ann 
Eliza, Dutchess of Chandos, relict of James, 
last Duke of Chandos, and sister of Sir Ri- 
chard Gamon, Bart. 
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' Jan. 21. At Dishlair, Miss Dyce, of Dis- 
blair, in her 86th year. 

— At Glasgow, James Forrester, Esq. 
merchant, aged 67. 

— At Clifton, where she had gone for 
the benefit of her health, Mrs Isabella Ha- 
milton, widow of the late John Hamilton, 
Esq. of Greenock. 

— At London, Capt. Schomberg, one of 
the Commissioners of his Maijesty’s Navy. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Weir, relict of 
Mr John Weir, late merchant in Edinburgh. 

21. At Glasgow, Robert Cairns, Esq. of 
Barnbarroch. 

25. At Leith, Mr Robert Watson, senior, 
late of Fortrose, aged 75. 

— At Salisbury, William Hussey, Esq. 
M. P. for that city, and upwards of 50 
years a member of the House of Commons. 

26. The Right Hon. Lord Heathfield, 
Raron Gibraltar, a General in the army, 
Colonel of the Ist regiment of dragoon 
guards, and one of the Lords of his Majes- 
ty’s Bedchamber.—His Lordship had enter- 
ed his 63d year, and is succeeded in his title 
and estate by his only brother Francis, an 
officer in the army.—His father, the first 
Lord Heathfield, was long the Governor of 
Gibraltar, and acquired great reputation in 
defending that important fortress against 
the united arms of France and Spain, du- 
ring a siege of nearly three vears. 


— At North Bridge Street, Mr Andrew 
Smith. 


Deaths---Stocks and Markets. 


Lately, at London, in the 75th year of. 
his age, General Sir Thomas Musgrave, 
Bart. Colonel of his Majesty's 76th regiment 
of foot, and Governor of Gravesend and Tit. 
bury forts, whose meritorious services, dy. 
ring the whole of his long military life, re. 
flected honour upon himself and credit to 
his country. 

— Sir Denzil Cope, Bart. of Bramshill 
Park. mS 

— At London, Edward Jerningham, 
Esq. in the 74th year of his age. 

— At Bath, Lieut.-Colonel Johnson, late 
of the 47th regiment and Lieut.-Governor 
of Quebec. 

— At Montego Bay, Jamaica, aged 74, 
the Hon. J. Cunningham, 2 Major-General, 
and Colonel of the St James's regiment of 


‘foot militia. 


— John Marshall, the prodigy long 
known in Leeds by the naime of Cratchy 
Jack. This man, though not more than 36 
inches, was the father of 8 robust children. 
Detective as was the conformation of his 
person, he survived to the age of 62, and 
has left a widow and four children. 

— In Staffordshire, aged 83, Smith Child, 
Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

— At Stithians, aged 104, Mr H. Mar. . 
tin. He had been confined to his bed up- 
wards of 20 years ; but retained his faculties 
to the last. His children, grand-children, 
and great grand-children, are nearly equal 
to the rfumber of his years. 


Price of Stocks. Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchangr, 
Bank | London, 
Omnium. | Consols. 1813. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease 
221,; —— 58} | Feb. 1. | 78125] 48 72 | 23 38 | 80 S4 
584 8.| 75122) 46 70) 19 36] 804 
— 15.| 75123] 43 67 | 15 34] 8083 
‘ 22.| 78130] 43 67 | 20 37] 8044 
Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley “Meal, in | : — 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. | ; 
Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
Oatmeal Pease and 
1813. Barley Me ‘ 
ey Meal.» 1313. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Pease 
eb. 00} 43 | 22 00), Jan. 29.| 56 67] 33 48| 30 42| 30 40 
OO} 22.00) Feb. 5.1 55 68] 33 48] 29 42] 30 40 
29 00) 55 | 22 00! 12.] 53 66] 32 47 | 29°43] 30 42 
29 00] 54 | 00 | 19. | 56 65] 32 48} 29 43 | 30 40 
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